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THE LARGEST FLOK/DA 4 ite Gig 
OWL -LENGTH UP TO 25” x 'S ae: 

@ IDENTIFIED BY LONG 

EAR-TUFTS OR "HORNS ” 

& FIERCE VELLOW FYES 

@ GENERAL COLORING 

SHADES OF BROWN, BARRED 

§& MOTTLED WITH BLACK 

@ALSO CALLED CAT OWL 

AND HOOT OWL @ VOICE 

DEEP & STRONG -HOOTS 

IN SERIES OF 3B, 5 OR 6— 

LIKE "HOO, HOOHOO, HOO, 

HOO” @ MOSTLY ACTIVE AT 

NIGHT BUT SOMETIMES 

ABROAD /N DAYLIGHT @ 

/NHAB/ITS SWAMP FORESTS, 

PINE WOODS, PRAIRIE HAMMOCKS, . SSW 
AND WOODS FDGING MARSHES NS SSE 
@ KNOWN TO PREY ON ANIMALS 5 BRS 

AS LARGE AS RABBITS § SKUNKS @ 

ALSO EATS RATS, NICE, BIRDS AND 

DOMESTIC B/RDOS 
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FLOR/DA GAME AND FRESH WATER F/SH COMM/1SS/0ON 


LENGTH 20” 
@ ACTIVE MAINLY 
AT NIGHT @S/LENT /N 
FLIGHT @ SUPERIOR HEARING 
@ COMMON THRUOUT FLORIDA 
er, me IN SWAMPS, HAMMOCKS ANP 
sy ll m, TREES NEAR TOWNS @ ALSO 
fo CALLED HOOT OWL ,SWAMP ONL, 
AND "F/IGHT-HOOTER” BECAUSE 
/T USUALLY HOOTS EIGHT TIMES 
LIKE "HOO HOO- HOO HOO — 
HOO HOO -—HOOAW”@ HAS 
ROUND HEAD,NO EAR TUFTS, 
DARK BROWN EYES, GRAY AND 
BROWN COLORING, BARRED 
$ STREAKED BREAST MARKINGS 
@ FATS MICE, RATS, FROGS, 
FISH AND INSECTS @ ALL 
| OWLS ARE PROTECTED BY LAW 
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FLORIDA GROUP HAS proposed 

the “Florida Marine High- 
way System,” calling for develop- 
ment of extensive facilities and 
directional signs for boatmen, 
noted writer Don Cullimore re- 
ports in THE Boatine INDUSTRY 
magazine. 

The idea includes: 

1. Establishing more _ ramps, 
docking facilities for transients, 
swimming, picnic and camping 
areas and making them accessible 
by land or water or both. 

2. Initiating a waterways mark- 
ing system, similar to highway 
systems, giving such information 
as distances between places, loca- 


CORRECTIONS! 


Two MAJOR ERRORS appeared 
in the June 1964 issue of FLormpDA 
Wipuire (last month) concern- 
ing boating and hunting regu- 
lations. 

On page 4, under “Boating 
Laws Enforced,” paragraph four 
should have read, “All pleasure 
boats propelled by machinery of 
more than 10-horsepower must be 
registered.” 

On page 5, under “1964-65 
Hunting Season Dates,” the end of 
paragraph four should have read, 
“Shooting hours for resident game 
species will remain at from one- 
half hour before sunrise to one- 
half hour after sunset each open 
day.” © 
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News reports on hunting and fishing, new wildlife 


sanctuaries, conservation careers and literature 


tions of facilities and recreation 
areas and the like. 

3. Issuing marine highway 
maps designating routes, fueling 
and repair stations, lodging and 
food. 

The idea was developed by the 
Southeastern Marine Trades Assn. 

Commented writer Cullimore: 
“Informational signs are fine, and 
they’re certainly needed on Flor- 
ida’s extensive waters. But, let’s 
include some provision to protect 
the waterways from the scream- 
ing clutter of commercial sign- 
boards that now mess up the 
the state’s highways.” 


River Pollution Problems 


FLORIDA IS BLESSED with an 
abundance of fresh water, 
much of which is supplied by in- 
terstate rivers. However, pollu- 
tion is already stealing much of 
this water and making it unfit for 
fish or fishermen. Agricultural 
practices, industrial waste, and 
municipal sewage disposal can 
create disastrous results insofar as 
Florida’s fresh water fishing is 
concerned, stated A. D. Aldrich, 
director, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 

With an expanding population 
plus rapid industrial growth, Flor- 
ida is faced with a pollution prob- 
lem on a statewide and local level 
as well as a serious threat from 
certain streams entering the state 
which may carry heavy loads of 


industrial and domestic pollution. 

Aldrich pointed out the recent 
report of the Commission’s Lake 
and Stream Survey, which indi- 
cated that fishing pressure on the 
Escambia River in northwest 
Florida has decreased eighty per- 
cent since 1952. This decrease is 
directly associated with industrial 
pollution both local and out of 
state. 

A recent meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Water Pollution Control 
Advisory Board expressed grave 
concern over the pollution situa- 
tion in the Apalachicola, Chatta- 
hoochee, and Flint River Basins. 
One major Georgia city has no 
sewage treatment whatever and 
raw sewage goes into the river, 
which in turn flows into Florida. 
Ordinary water treatment proce- 
dures do not include analysis of 
the many and complex types of 
poisons being used in insecticides, 
fertilizers, detergents, and indus- 
trial processes. The long range 
effect of such unknown poisons on 
humans and fresh water is very 
vague, and present-day facilities 
are not equipped to analyze this 
type pollution. 

The Florida Fresh Water Fish- 
ing Improvement Act of 1963 pro- 
vides funds for a study of pollu- 
tion. Such a study will necessarily 
be of a limited nature and pri- 
marily concerned with _ state 
rather than interstate pollution 


(Continued on page 26) 
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School’s out—it’s summer vacation time—a special season for modern- 
day Huckleberry Finn activities; fishing, boating, camping, swimming— 


Fun in the Sun! 


Cover Photo By Bill Hansen 
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1964-65 Hunting Notes 


Special Archery Hunt 
Seasons Announced 


Bae ARCHERS WILL have four 
special hunts in which to test 
their skill and hunting ability 
during the 1964-65 hunting sea- 
son. 

The special archery seasons 
and the 1964-65 hunting regu- 
lations for wildlife management 
areas were established by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission at a meeting in Dade 
City, May 22, 1964. 


The first of the special archery 


seasons opens on the Citrus Wild- 
life Management Area October 17 
with daily hunting through No- 
vember 1, to be followed by week- 
end hunting beginning November 
7 through December 6, and on 
November 26-27. The second 
special bow hunt on the Eglin 
Wildlife Management Area in 
Northwest Florida starts October 
24 with daily hunting through 
November 8. 


In addition to the bow hunts on 
the Citrus and Eglin Wildlife 
Management Areas, archers will 
be able to hunt wild hogs during 
two special post season hog hunts 
on the Fisheating Creek and Gua- 
no River Wildlife Management 
Areas. The season on the Fish- 
eating Creek area starts January 
16 and continues for three week- 
ends. The Guano season starts 
January 23 and continues for five 
weekends. 

The Commission established 
two special gun hunts for the 
Citrus area on December 12-13 
and January 1-2-3, with a limit 
of 1200 hunters per hunt. 


In other action at the May 22 
meeting, the Commission estab- 
lished Lake Mangonia in Palm 
Beach County as a fish manage- 
ment area; adopted changes in 
the Wildlife Code; endorsed the 
protection from all human dis- 
turbance for a 90 day period, a 
portion of the Loxahatchee Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in which 
the Everglades Kite is nesting. 
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Forgotten Areas In America’s Future? 


Farm Woodlots 


By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


J eae PREJUDICES AND TRADITIONS are often so deep-seated 
as to obscure their origin; they come out of the mists of yes- 
terday shorn of their original justifications. We are prone to eulo- 
gize the conquests of our forebears, but condemn the methods 
they employed. 

On the American scene, first came the frontier—a fluid, ever- 
shifting line of unrest—and following it, a thin but growing rural 
environment, established by those who had found land to their 
liking or who were tired of travel and wanted to drop anchor. 
The logical economy for such a raw land was subsistence farming. 
That had been the tradition of many and, as a means of immediate 
survival, became the prevailing pattern of American life for many 
decades. 

It was this man with the plow, axe, hound dogs, oxen, a milk 
cow and family who in the end conquered and held fast to the 
Empire. All these, and his inexplainable stubbornness. And be- 
cause of the unparalleled wealth of game which was vital to 
frontier living, to pioneer farming, railroad building, mining and 
logging, the land was exposed to rapid exploitation and develop- 
ment. 

When the prairies were reached there was a great hue and cry 
for lumber. With the eastern forests too far away for the then 
means of transportation, the Great Lakes pineries were invaded. 
There was also a rising demand for machinery made out of iron to 
fit the needs of bigger farms. The most immediate fuel for local 
furnaces was charcoal. Because of this rapid expansion, all busi- 
ness and industry bowed down to the man behind the plow. 

By the first decades of the twentieth century much of the Ap- 
palachian and Great Lakes forests had been logged and the areas 
subjected to chronic and devastating fires. As a result the term 
“Timber Baron” came into prominence as a symbol of forest rape 
and greed. 

During this period people were gradually abandoning lands in 
New England, parts of New York, Pennsylvania and the eastern 
plantations of the South because of gross abuse through poor 
farming methods. They were heading West to virgin prairie or 
recently logged-over forest land. 

It is strange how human prejudices have condemned the logger 
but continued to accept the farmer as the nation’s darling, when 
he has, at least, been equally destructive. The logger would not 
have come into existence had it not been for the wants of agri- 
culture for farm buildings, railroads and towns to sell produce. 

In the forest regions of both the North and South the backwoods 
farmer was responsible for many more forest fires than was the 
logger. Loggers were not particularly fond of fire, but the settler 
saw it as an instrument for cheap land clearing; little did he 
care if it raged beyond his holdings to kill a new forest. Some even 
bragged about their deeds of fire setting, and some agricultural 
colleges encouraged it. 

When the western prairies and plains were turned into a dust 

(Continued on page 29) 
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UN FACTORIES, like Winchester 
G and Remington, know per- 
fectly well their mass-produced 
standard models will not fit every 
shooter individually, what with 
Homo sapiens varying from short 
to tall and thin to fat or in some 
other unstandard combination. 
They, therefore, wisely try to 
produce gun models which will 
generally fit the average shooter, 
leaving it to the individual to al- 
ter to correct final fit such gun- 
stock dimensions as length (to 
compensate for short or long 
arms), drop at heel and correct 
comb height. 

Unfortunately, many gun own- 
ers never get around to making 
needed, potentially beneficial 
changes. But until they do obtain 
good gun fit, really expert shoot- 
ing will be done the hard way. 

Quite often substitution of a 
new stock incorporating needed 
changes can mean all the dif- 
ference in the world on the target 
range and in the field, besides 
beautifying the gun and enhanc- 
ing pride of ownership. 

To obtain custom gun fit, many 
shooters are restocking standard 
factory models with improved 
versions made by Reinhart Fajen, 
Warsaw, Missouri. Currently, 
Fajen is one of America’s fore- 
most suppliers of semi-finished 
and completely finished gun- 
stocks. Ever since 1939, when he 
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Custom Gunstocks 


Properly fitted gunstocks, so important for 


successful shooting, are available in 


plain and fancy models, at popular prices 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


was associated with John Bishop, 
another nationally known gun- 
stock maker, Fajen has been both 
hope and salvation for shooters 
handicapped by poor gunstock fit. 

The greater part of his gun- 
stock making is performed by ma- 
chine, with final finishing touches 
by hand. As a result of these 
adopted manufacturing  tech- 
niques, the Missouri craftsman is 
able to offer shooters custom 
grade gunstocks at popular prices. 
Reinhart Fajen does not have to 
seek business; from his first day 
of operation, shooters have 
brought it to him in volume. 

In all, Fajen can now furnish 
about ten different styles of gun- 
stocks for each of more than 200 
different makes and models of 
rifles and shotguns and in various 
stages of completion, from semi- 
finished to custom finished. He 
and his 65 trained employees turn 
out more than 100,000 gunstocks 
each year. 

Thoroughly seasoned walnut 
has long been a favorite wood of 
gunstock makers, because it is fine 
of grain, tough and strong, of 
moderate bulk weight and takes 
an attractive final finish. Properly 
seasoned blanks of high grade 
English, rare Russian, French and 
Italian walnut are especially de- 
sirable. 

As a rule, full figured woods 
and spectacular burls work up 


best in shotgun stocks, because 
such stocks are short and do not 
need the long straight wood grain 
and strength required for a high 
power rifle’s stock. 

Of our native growing walnuts, 
the black walnut found in the 
Ozark Hills of Missouri and in the 
hot climate states of Texas and 
California is extensively used by 
gunstock makers. Although native 
wood generally does not have the 
rich color of the best grades of 
imports, crotch figure or “flame 
grain” American walnut invaria- 
bly has very attractive grain and 
shading. A really good stockmaker 
knows how to glorify every bit of 
this Nature-embodied beauty— 
and Reinhart Fajen does. 

It can be truthfully said that 
Fajen, as a supplier of gunstocks 
at popular prices, is filling a defi- 
nite need. There are sound rea- 
sons why such a need exists... . 

First, consider the gunstock 
features needed by shotgunners— 
simply because, as a group, they 
outnumber all other gun handlers. 

Proper gun fit is very important 
to successful shotgun shooting. 

Trapshooters, especially, are 
constantly experimenting with 
variances in  gunstock comb 
height, drop and buttplate pitch 
in an effort to obtain perfect in- 
dividual fit. Until they do, they 
know they aren’t likely to be 
winners. In like vein, successful 
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field shooting is often influenced 
by gun fit. 

Desirably the shooter’s cheek 
should ride the comb of the gun- 
stock, and preferably without the 
slightest variation in contact posi- 
tion or pressure, for the aiming 
eye must be in proper rear align- 
ment position to accurately point 
the gun muzzle. It is axiomatic 
that the nearer the comb line of 
the gunstock is to parallel with 
the horizontal, the more accurate 
will be the placement of aiming 
eye for all elements of gun swing, 
whatever the direction of the 
shot. 

The best style stock comb for 
the trapshooter is found in a 
Monte Carlo design stock, with 
truly level comb line and with the 
same drop at both ends of the 
comb. Most of the expert trap- 
shooters prefer comb height to be 
such that their shooting eye is 
forced to follow a sighting plane 
that enables them to “see day- 
light” under targets as they aim, 
thereby more easily following tar- 
get flight course. 

For trapshooters, Fajen makes 
a number of models on the Monte 
Carlo pattern. Stocks can also be 
had with cheekpiece for the right 
or left handed shooter whose face 
needs such additional support. In- 
letted stocks and fore-ends are 
made for such popular trap guns 
as the Winchester Model 12, Rem- 
ington Model 870, Ithaca Model 
37 and for a long list of lesser 
knowns. 

Also available is a wide variety 
of shotgun stocks made to practi- 
cal field use styles and dimen- 
sions. Name almost any popular 
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autoloader, pump, _ side-by-side 
double or over-and-under, and 
one can find a suitable stock in 
the Missouri craftsman’s catalog. 
Where necessary, Fajen will make 
a special stock to whatever meas- 
urements needed to give the 
shooter ideal gun fit, whether he 
be upland gunner or waterfowler. 

Owners of old Parker, Lefever, 
Ithaca, Remington, Fox, L. C. 
Smith and European-import dou- 
ble barrel shotguns probably will 
be happy to know that Fajen 
manufactures semi-finished stocks 
for these weapons. Many do-it- 
yourself craftsmen can restock 
one of these old shotguns and 
come through with a first class 
job. Those that don’t want to 
tackle the final fitting and finish- 
ing can get Fajen to do it. 

With almost all armies of the 
world changing over to semi-auto- 
matic weapons, many, many thou- 
sands of bolt-action rifles are 
being thrown on the war surplus 
market. Included are obsolete 
U. S. Springfields, Enfields, Ger- 
man and Swedish Mausers and 
Italian Carcanos. Practically all of 
the leading gun magazines carry 
full page advertisements listing 
offerings. The flood of war surplus 
firearms has had tremendous im- 
pact on the domestic firearms 
market. 

While many of the war surplus 
rifles are little more than junk, 
still, among the masses are indi- 
vidual weapons of excellent con- 
dition and accuracy. In addition, 
some good .30 M1 Garand semi- 
automatics and U. S. .30 caliber 
M1 Carbine models are finding 
their way to market. The Director 


Fajen makes plain, fancy and _ semi- 
finished stocks for more than 200 different 
makes or models of shotguns and rifles. 


A gunstock with high, Monte Carlo style comb is preferred by most expert trapshooters. 


of Civilian Marksmanship has al- 
ready sold many thousands to 
members of the National Rifle As- 
sociation. 

However, the sportsman-hunter 
who purchases a war _ surplus 
weapon with expectation of simp- 
ly loading it and starting to hunt 
big game is usually in for a sad 
awakening. 


Made solely for combat, practi- 
cally all of the military rifle 
models in original form are far too 
heavy, slow of swing and crude 
of sights to be of much value as 
hunting weapons. The one pos- 
sible exception is the light, fast 
handling U.S. .30 caliber M1 
Carbine, and even that model’s 
virtues are offset by the relatively 
low knockdown power which the 
small, special cartridge delivers at 
bullet impact point. 


But fitted with new, sporter 
style stock and better sights and 
given improved trigger pulls, 
many of the surplus military 
model rifles can be converted into 
excellent big game rifles. Even 
the M1 Carbine can be realistical- 
ly considered, if helped by special 
soft-nosed hunting ammunition 
now being marketed by Winches- 
ter, Remington and Norma. 


So great is shooter interest in 
converting military rifle actions 
into useful hunting weapons that 
Williams Gun Sight Company, 
Davison, Michigan, publishes a 
special guidebook, “How To Con- 
vert Military Rifles”. Obviously, 
converting an ugly military weap- 
on into a thing of beauty and 
maximum usefulness constitutes a 


(Continued on page 30) 








S A RULE A DOG MAY wear the 
title Field Trial Champion 
only if they have met certain 
standards and/or won certain 
trials. The official presentation of 
such titles is vested in certain 
governing bodies who in turn 
establish the specifications and 
rules that determine the achieve- 
ments a dog must accomplish 
prior to being awarded the title, 
Field Trial Champion. 

In the case of the retrievers, 
beagles, and spaniels, this would 
be the American Kennel Club. In 
bird dogs, it would be the Ama- 
teur Field Trial Clubs of America, 
Inc., if the event is an amateur 
trial; if it is an open event, then 
the approval would be from The 
American Field. In coon hounds, 
it would be the United Kennel 








Club. In every case, these govern- 
ing bodies provide the final word 
and unless the club sponsoring a 
local field trial has the approval 
of such governing body and con- 
duct their trial under the stand- 
ards established by such body, 
then the local field trial would 
amount to little more than a good 
day’s outdoor recreation with 
good dogs and no official recogni- 
tion for the accomplishments of 
the winning dogs. 

This is as it should be and when 
you look at the registration of a 
dog you will know the title field 
Trial Champion has a definite 
meaning. You may be assured that 
the title cannot be purchased and 
any dog with the title has earned 
the honor by participating in 
trials in which the standards are 


DOGS Hunting-Trials- Training 


By JIM FLOYD 


Trial Standards 


Association regulations outline 
what dog may receive the 


title Field Trial Champion 


established equally throughout 
the nation and that the dog wear- 
ing the title has competed against 
the best of his breed. For instance, 
in retriever trials which carry 
championship points, there is a 
requirement that the stake must 
have a minimum of twelve quali- 
fied dogs entered in such stake. 

In order to be qualified a dog 
must have previously placed in a 
championship stake or have won 
a qualifying stake. This little safe 
guard prevents the possibility of 
Joe Dokes entering his mutt in a 
stake with six other mutts and by 
chance winning the stake and 
thereby winning championship 
points. 

I would point out that trial 
standards are not established by 
any group of disinterested indi- 
viduals, but are based on the 
recommendations of the very 
people who own, train, and han- 
dle dogs. The people that make 
the recommendations form an ad- 
visory group to represent their 
selected breeds and this advisory 
group represents the local sport- 
ing dog clubs on a national level. 


The Everglades Field Trial Asso- 

ciation plans to sponsor a regional 

championship field trial on the Cecil 
Webb management area. 
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Now to get to the subject at 
hand, and I may well have placed 
the cart before the horse, inas- 
much as the subject is the status 
of a Florida Championship Field 
Trial. It would be nice to be able 
to say that a certain dog is a Flor- 
ida Trial Champion; however, the 
only way in which such is pres- 
ently possible is for a little switch- 
ing of words and saying that a 
certain dog is a champion from 
Florida. The governing bodies do 
not generally recognize a state 
championship trial. One exception 
to this is the United Kennel Club 
which recognizes a State Night 
Hunt Champion and a State Coon 
Hound Field Trial Champion. The 
bird dog folks cannot have a Na- 
tionally recognized state champ- 
ionship field trial, nor can the 
beagle folks or the retriever own- 
ers. 


There is nothing, however, that 
says that these dog owners cannot 
hold their own championship field 
trial, but such field trial would 
not be recognized by the govern- 
ing bodies and the winner could 
not enter the title Florida Field 
Trial Champion on the registra- 
tion books. There is nothing that 
says a club cannot have such a 
trial but there are rules govern- 
ing the use of the championship 
title and inasmuch as these rules 
are made by the people who run 
dogs in trials, they are not broken; 
may be bent a little, but never 
broken. 


Paul Brinson of the Everglades 
Field Trial Association explains 
the situation as follows: A Florida 
Quail Championship is something 
the Everglades club has been 
working toward for the past sev- 
eral years. There is no use to try 
and run a championship unless it 
can be a real championship event 
and the winner of which can be 
Officially designated as a cham- 
pion. Getting such a sanction or 
authorization for the Amateur 
Field Trial Club of America, Inc., 
or The American Field is not an 
easy matter. 


A club has to prove over a peri- 
od of years its ability to conduct 
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“Thunderhead II’ a labrador owned by Eddie Dysert, Jackson- 
ville, is a Florida Open Class retriever by merit of having 
achieved a high standard of performance in Florida Field 
Trials, but cannot use the term Florida Field Trial Champion. 


such an event on a high plane 
and that you can count on run- 
ning dogs of the highest quality. 
This is the reason the Everglades 
club sponsors the Florida Ama- 
teur Quail Classic and imposed 
the requirement that no dog 
would be eligible for entry unless 
it had previously been placed in 
a “recognized” trial. 

The states have been divided 
into regions and each region is 
authorized to run a_ Regional 
Amateur Championship. I believe 
Florida will be entitled to this 
regional championship two years 
from now; I hope our club will 
put in a bid to be the sponsor. 
If we can put this on successfully, 
we can probably get approval for 
running a Florida Amateur Quail 
Championship. 

The North Florida Amateur Re- 
triever Club desired to establish 
a Florida championship standard 
in which a dog that accomplished 
certain achievements could wear 
the title Florida Field Trial 
Champion. The American Kennel 
Club turned thumbs down on the 
idea. Not wishing to give up the 
idea, the club adopted a standard 
similar to that required for an 


A.K.C. championship with the 
exception that retrievers partici- 
pating in Florida retriever trials 
could be awarded a title of Florida 
Open Class Retriever or Florida 
Amateur Class Retriever. This 
title, of course, is not recognized 
by the A.K.C. Nevertheless it is 
recognized by Florida retriever 
owners and just as prized within 
the sunshine state as is the title 
Field Trial Champion on a na- 
tional level. 

Recently the beagle hound 
clubs of Florida decided that they 
should have a state championship 
field trial. This they did and es- 
tablished certain qualifications for 
a dog to enter such trial. They 
awarded the title of Florida Field 
Trial Champion to the best of 
the little hounds. This title is 
recognized by all the folks who 
follow the beagles in Florida, 
however it cannot be added to the 
dogs name in the registration 
book, nor is the event recognized 
by the governing body. 

Recognized or not, there is a 
need for a Florida championship 
stake among the sporting dog 
groups of the sunshine state. In- 
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FISHING 


Angling Notes 


There are many ways the tandem 
“trailer” lure rig can be 


used by Florida fishermen 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


IFTEEN MINUTES AFTER the first 

fish hook was invented, chances 
are the builder began figuring 
how to fasten two to the same 
line to double his catch. I guess 
fishermen have been casting two 
or more lures at once ever since. 

Florida fishermen for school 
bass find the fish are striking 
something smaller than they can 
throw with speed and accuracy so 
they use a trailer in the form of 
a very light lure, fastened to a 
heavy casting plug or weight with 
monofilament. 

The trailer may be hanging as 
much as three feet back of the 
casting weight and with it they 
catch their companions, tackle 
boxes, their own pants and quite 
a few bass. 

The original idea was simply to 
figure a means of casting the tiny 
lure but the fact is the combina- 
tion of a big commotion-causing 
bait and a busy little trailer is 
likely to be more effective than 
either alone. This is especially 
true if the big plug is a noisy sur- 
face one. 

A schooling bass, competing for 
goodies with other fish, hears the 
big surface plug and storms over, 
thinking a buddy is gorging him- 
self on the surface. When he gets 
in the vicinity of the ruckus he 
spots the smaller lure flicking 
along and bangs it without much 
analysis. 
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Anyway, it’s something like 
that. Sometimes, of course, he 
slurps up the big plug once he 
finds it’s smaller than he is. 

In this case, the big plug is 
primarily an “attractor.” The ex- 
treme in that sort of operation is 
the use of “trolls” as fished for 
deep lying fresh water trout. 
Some of these things are a whole 
procession of spoons, beads and 
spinners strung on a wire and the 
“unit” may be four or five feet 
long. At the rear of the parade is 
the thing the trout is supposed to 
bite—and frequently does. It will 
be a small lure or maybe a gob of 
worms. And the trout that falls 
for this underwater Mardi Gras 
may be only a foot long. 

Everyone knows the trout 
never intended to eat the other 
five feet of junk. He was just 
watching the parade when the 
lunch wagon came along. 

Florida shad fishermen have 
long used two lures to a line. 
Generally it is something like a 
small spoon running above a jig. 
Depth is important in trolling for 
shad and the pair of lures gives 
the angler more of a spread. If 
the shallow-runner catches all of 
the fish, he may shorten up his 
line. 

Fishing two or three wet flies 
is deadly business for panfish and 
doubles on bluegills aren’t un- 
usual with such rigs. It also pro- 
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vides a quick means of finding out 
just what kind of fly they prefer. 

Another combination is a pop- 
ping bug with a small wet fly 
fished as a trailer. The popper 
acts as attractor and sometimes 
gets the fish. Often the little fly 
does almost all of the business, 
coming seductively along when 
the bream was just watching the 
fun. 

Neal Allinger of DeLand is a 
deadly bream fisherman, using a 
little popping bug and a night- 
mare of a wet fly that I prefer to 
call a woolybooger. The wet fly 
is just a chenille gadget with 
some added fuzz and the bream 
love it. 

Fishermen often use a very 
small streamer and a great big 
one behind it. The fish thinks the 
big streamer is beating him to the 
little one, they say, and the fish 
grabs the little one. That’s pretty 
sneaky. 

Sometimes when you find a 
bunch of bass chasing very tiny 
minnows you can make up your 
own “school” by tying on a whole 
batch of little streamers and skip- 
ping them across the surface. 

Frequently fish that strike 
“short” can be had by the addi- 
tion of a trailer. It’s an old theory 
that fish which swirl and miss are 
looking for something smaller. 

Florida’s salt water trout fisher- 
men have “popped” for trout as 
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long as anyone remembers, using 
a popping float that brings curious 
weakfish to inspect a bait sus- 
pended below. 

Dropper flies can be fastened on 
by the use of a simple “dropper” 
loop shown in many tackle cata- 
logs. There is one thing to remem- 
ber in fastening trailers to big 
plugs. Tie the trailer line to the 
eye of the big lure rather than to 
the tail hooks. It won’t tangle so 
much that way. 

Hen- Casts 4t-° sort”. with-a 
swinging start. It isn’t quite as 
bad as it looks. 


I OWE SOMETHING of an apology 
to 1400 people at Fort Myers. 
Some time back they had a fish- 
ing clinic down there, run by the 
Fort Myers News Press and, for 
lack of anyone else, they had me 
answer some questions. 

One of them was about the size 
of male black bass. I explained 
very learnedly that they don’t 
get nearly as big as the females. 
I said I thought a 3-pounder 
would be a big one and that a 5- 
pounder would be a monster. 

The fellow next to me mur- 
mured politely that he thought 
he’d seen them bigger than that. 
Since I didn’t have any concrete 
information, I shut up and started 
trying to find out. 

Well, since then I’ve checked 
around and found that they some- 
times get bigger than I thought. 
John Woods, chief of fish manage- 
ment for the Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, says he’s per- 
sonally seen 6-pounders. 

The really huge bass, however, 
are females. 


THERE IS SOME misunderstand- 
ing about sun glasses for fishing. 

Any of the dark glasses on the 
market will reduce brightness. 
The truly polarized glasses will 
reduce or almost totally eliminate 
glare, thus enabling you to see 
“through” water. 

Polarized glasses can be had in 
various densities and are most 
satisfactory for “hunting” fish as 
in Florida Keys bonefishing. 
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A tandem rig for bluegills or bass on a fly rod. Popping bug precedes the 
small, “woolybooger” fly that rides a short distance between the surface. 


“Polaroid” is a trade name and 
applies to a specific brand of high 
grade optics. The term is often 
used to describe glasses made by 
someone else. 

In my case, having reached 
bifocal status, I have purchased 
some prescription sunglasses that 
are fine for 90 percent of my out- 
door activities but when I go 
bonefishing I use my regular un- 
tinted bifocals and put polarized 
snap-ons over them. The snap-ons 
are inexpensive but, of course, do 
not have correction in them. 

One other: thing:about dark bi- 
focals (not polarized) : 

If you purchase tinted “dark” 
glasses in bifocals, the “near” 
lenses come lighter than the re- 
mainder of the glass. Their light- 
ness depends upon the prescrip- 
tion, I understand, the grinding 
removing some of the color. That 
is all to the good. 

I can wear my dark glasses 
while fishing and get the needed 
protection and then go indoors 
and read very satisfactorily with 
the bifocal segment, which is 
much lighter. Of course, if I’m 
going to do a great deal of read- 
ing, I’d want my regular reading 
glasses. 

This lighter “close” segment 
eliminated my carrying extra 


glasses for normal in-and-out ac- 
tivities on a sunny day. 

The yellow eyeglasses such as 
the Rayban Kalichrome have an 
ability to cut through fog to some 
extent and tend to increase the 
contrast of viewed objects, at the 
same time reducing some forms of 
glare. To me, personally, they are 
uncomfortable in sunlight. I tried 
them while target shooting but 
was happy with them only on 
dark days. 

Now watch some optometrist 
write me a nasty letter! Every 
time I get into something I don’t 
really understand I land in the 
soup. 


I HAVE BEEN USING some 2-piece, 
hollow glass fly rods made by 
Fenwick of California and built 
without ferrules. So far they have 
been completely satisfactory. 

The joint is made simply by 
sliding the big end of the tip sec- 
tion down over the butt section. 
The tip is reenforced at that point 
by guide windings. Fenwick 
charges more for these rods than 
for those with metal ferrules. 

The advantages: 

Lighter weight, freedom from 
sticking ferrules and the ability to 
keep the joint snug at all times, 

(Continued on page 30) 














Faced with big game like the black bear, the courage 
and prowess of Florida hunters are put to the test. 


T° most FLoripa hunters, the mention of the black 
bear and the wild hog in the same breath (or 
article) is jumping from the top to the bottom of 
their sport. 

For there’s hardly a hunter with desires so dead 
that he doesn’t want to bag a bear before he hangs 
up his Winchester for good. In the black bear, the 
hunter is face to face with big game; the hunter’s 
courage and prowess are challenged. And, once the 
deed is done, there is always the reliving of it 
through the skin on the den floor. 

Truly the bear is a magnificent mammal, worthy 
of every respect and consideration. 

“Bearly” overshadowed but just as certainly on 
the upswing, wild hog converts are increasing at a 
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Other than being Florida 
game animals, and the ob- 
ject of federally-sponsored 
research, they don't have 


much in common.... 


The 
BLACK 
Bear 


and 
WILD 


HOG 


By ART HUTT 

















healthy clip. This razor-backed piney-woods rooter 
has been recently added to the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission roster as a game animal, a 
definite boost in prestige (if you can use that term 
with hogs). Compared to the bearskin rug, the 
mounted hog’s head is somewhat less beautiful, yet 
it can be a conversation piece, too—with most of 
the conversation coming from the hog hunter’s wife. 

But black bear or wild hog, both have been the 
subject of federally-sponsored Pittman-Robertson 
projects in our state, these projects aimed at filling 
in those unknown quantities which contribute to 
more effective management and ultimately puts 
more bears and more hogs in the gunsights of more 
hunters. 
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The Florida Black Bear 


Our BEAR IS A subspecies of the American black 
bear, its proper and scientific names being Florida 
black bear, Ursus americanus floridanus. Superfi- 
cially, the bears are look alikes except for the lack of 
the lighter chest spot and the slightly longer skull 
on the Florida version. Beyond that the differences 
become minute. Except that it doesn’t occur north 
of Florida, of course. 

Despite the pressures against it, the Florida black 
bear has managed to maintain a so-so population 
thanks to those remote swampy areas which have 
not yet felt the dragline’s bite. According to Richard 
F. Harlow, Commission biologist, in the Southeast- 
ern States we rank about third with our 1,000 bear 
population, just behind North Carolina and Virginia. 

Since economics are always of concern, Harlow 
has projected his figures to determine each bear’s 
value to the State of Florida. By adding the ex- 
penditures of bear hunters (three years ago) taking 
into account clothing, transportation, meals, lodging, 
licenses, etc., he found each bear hunter spent an 
average of $236.00. Since there were 230 licensed 
bear hunters, the total spent was $54,280.00. But 
since there were only 50 bears taken that year, it 
puts a value of over $1,000.00 on each bear (Virginia 
considers theirs worth $1,500.00.) 

Multiplying population times economic value, you 
come up with a million dollars worth of bears run- 
ning around our state. 

Despite this value, illegal hunting and persecution 
by beekeepers and hog raisers still persists. 

Not that the bear is any angel. It will take an 
infrequent swipe at a hog now and then. And it is 
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A survey made three years ago 

reveal an average bear hunter 

expenditure of $236. The 230 bear 

hunters licensed that year bagged 

50 trophies, bringing the value 
to over $1,000 per kill. 


This is the fifth in a series of 
articles dealing with Florida’s 
Game Management Division 
and related Federal Aid (P-R) 
programs “For Better Hunt- 
ing. 
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drawn to honey like kids to a cookie jar. Unfortu- 
nately, the type of terrain for honey gathering is 
also ideal bear country. 

If it is a wild honeycomb, blackie will work and 
worry until it has its claws and jaws into the sweet 
mass. Annoying stings are simply tolerated. 


A row of commercial hives makes the candy more 
readily available—as irate beekeepers will testify. 
And that is where the bear’s sweet tooth leads to 
real trouble, leading to its legal (by permit) or 
illegal extermination. Or relocation. 

Commission members will try to trap the honey- 
hungry animal, but for their trap to work properly, 
all hives must be removed from the area and only 
a “bait” hive left. 

The trap most frequently used is a piece of cul- 
vert with a fixed end and a sliding end. The other, 
used less frequently, is the jaw-type foot trap with 
points filed down and tension set so that it will hold 
yet not mangle. Once foot-trapped, the bear has to 
be lassoed and subdued. 

Once moved to a remote hiveless area, there’s no 
assurance that the bear won’t show up again at its 
own haunts. One bear ambled home again after a 
200-mile relocation. 

Commission members have tried to persuade bee- 
keepers to use preventative methods to safeguard 
their hives. An electric fence will sometimes work if 
the bear hasn’t yet savored the honey. 

But the sure way is a platform designed with 
overhangs that the bear cannot master. Plans are 
available from the Game and Fresh Water Fish 


(Continued on next page) 
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The best way for the beekeeper to safeguard 
his hives from ruin by bears is to place 
them on a bear-proof bee hive platform. 


When born, the often comical bear cub is 
about the size of a tail-less adult gray 
squirrel. Two cubs form the average litter. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Commission at Tallahassee. Cost of a 50-hive plat- 
form is about $200.00. 

Built before the hives are moved in, the platform 
guarantees protection. Built as an afterthought 
when damage has been done results not only in the 
loss of hives but also in the frequent loss of the 
$1,000.00-bear. 

The mating habits of the Florida black bear are 
rather spartan. It is a once-every-two-year affair. 
Gestation takes from 210-to-224 days, and there’s an 
average of about two cubs per litter. These cubs, 
born in January or February, are exceptionally 
small—about the size of a tailless, adult, gray 
squirrel. Eye-opening time comes in about 40 days. 
The cubs hang around with their mom until the 
next mating season. 

Harlow has found that Florida bears do not hiber- 
nate in the true sense of the word. During cold snaps 
in northwest Florida, however, they become less 
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active and reach a state he describes as “semi- 
torpid.” 

Bears are omniverous and because of their size 
demand a lot of food. Consequently they’ll range 
10-to-15 miles to get their fill. 

Harlow, in one facet of a Pittman-Robertson proj- 
ect, found that in the vegetable line, the Florida 
bear relishes acorns and palmetto berries, gallber- 
ries, black gum berries, skunk cabbage, pine cones, 
and what have you. 

For the meat side of his diet, it will munch on 
insects, grubs, ants, armadillos, fish, clams, rodents, 
and the infrequent pig. 

The cubs sometimes make themselves unpopular 
by nibbling at young trees to get at the soft cam- 
bium layer. When completely girdled, the tree dies. 

The largest bear on record in Florida was live- 
trapped near Jacksonville ten years ago. Even 
though a week went by in which the bear did not 
eat, it still weighed 580 pounds when finally put on 
a scale. Its skull length missed tying the Boone and 
Crockett record skull length by % of an inch. 

The largest hunter-shot bear was taken near 
Paisley three years ago. On State Road +42 between 
Altoona and Deland, this little village borders the 
Ocala National Forest. Ed Parker and his dad, both 
of Paisley, had noticed tracks of the big one and 
decided to do something about it. The tracks of this 
bear’s hind feet (which remotely resemble a heavy- 
weight, flat-footed human’s) measured 10%4-inches 
long, 742-inches wide. After a month of observing 
the tracks now and then, they figured the big bear 
was sneaking out of the swamp at night to feed on 
palmetto berries, then, bolder, it became careless 
and took to sleeping in the pine and palmetto 
thickets. 
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One early December morning the Parkers turned 
their Plotts and leopard dogs loose on the trail. It 
wasn’t long till young Parker heard the bear pound- 
ing through the palmettos with the dogs behind it. 
Normally a bear will make a run for home, with no 
stops. When this one reached the trail where Parker 
stood, it paused to consider the hunter’s pickup 
truck parked down the trail some distance. Intent 
upon the truck, the bear didn’t notice Parker about 
120 feet away, Winchester already zeroed in on its 
neck. This oversight was the ruin of the bruin. The 
one shot broke its neck, killing it instantly. 

Parker’s bear weighed 515 pounds, hog dressed 
at 464, and supplied 300 pounds of meat. It had 21 
pounds of palmetto berries in its stomach. 

From nose to tip of tail the bear spanned 6 feet 
and 5 inches. In rug form, it is an impressive thing 
to behold. 

Despite its size, the Parkers termed the bear 
“tasty and tender,” very likely thanks to the cul- 
inary skills of the elder Parker who is an old master 
at game cookery. 

The trick, says the veteran, is to trim off all the 
fat, sear the meat, then treat it like a pot roast, 
meanwhile tossing in some onions, black pepper, 
Worcestershire Sauce, and just a hint of barbeque 
sauce. 

Parker adds, too, that in the 35 or so bears he and 
his sons have killed through the years, he has 
observed that a fat bear yields an excellent grade 
of meat, a thin one meat of poor quality. 

Bear grease, by the way, is good for everything 
from frying doughnuts to waterproofing and soften- 
ing leather. 

Hunters and biologists look upon the bear as a 
timid, inoffensive animal which will run at the first 
sight, sound, or smell of a human. On occasions, a 
tiny dog can send it into a blind panic. This genuine 
terror, especially of man, has been his strongest 
salvation. 

When the safety of its cubs are concerned, it can 
be quite savage. Also, when a cub, it can be cute and 
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comical. When it becomes fullgrown, a black bear 
is entirely unpredictable. “If thine enemy offend 
thee, give him a black bear cub” subtly suggests an 
old saying. 

Harlow admits that he is a crusader for the Flor- 
ida black bear by reason of it being our only native 
big game animal and that it has the highest eco- 
nomic value of any Florida game animal. 

These being logical observations, it seems that 
every effort should be made to preserve and increase 
its 


The Wild Hog 


UNLIKE THE FLoripa black bear, the wild hog is 
no aristocrat. His confused background possibly ac- 
counts for his disposition, which frequently leaves 
much to be desired when it is annoyed or when the 
offspring are involved. 

While Ponce de Leon’s 1521 attempt at a Char- 
lotte Harbor settlement failed, his swine succeeded. 
When DeSoto stepped ashore at Tampa Bay 18 years 
later and started his two-year trek towards the Mis- 
sissippi, his 300 sows, boars, and gilts trotted along, 
prolificating and distributing themselves along the 
way. 

Generations of descendents of these Spanish hogs 
are largely responsible for our wild hog, or razor- 
back. With an assist from the stock the Norsemen 
brought to this continent. And the eight pigs that 
Columbus carried on his second voyage. And the 
hogs that the English brought into Virginia. Not to 
mention the domesticated pigs of the Chinese im- 
migrants. 

Trying to figure out the lineage of our razorback 
would pop a fuse of an IBM computer. Or worse. 

In appearance, the razorback or piney-woods 
rooter is sleek and trim, at least compared to the 
chubby domesticated pig. Overall, the razorback is 
slender, long-legged, and long-snouted. Color is a 
blue-black—and if its other than that you are prob- 
ably looking at somebody else’s property. Large 

(Continued on next page) 





Compared to the chubby 
domestic pig, the wild hog 
is slender, long-legged, 
and long-snouted. Hogs 
taken by hunters aver- 
age between 90 and 150 
pounds, but some _indi- 
vidual hogs bagged have 
been weighed in up to 
400 pounds. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


foreshoulders slope towards low hindquarters which, 
like the car advertisement of several years past, 
makes the animal look like it is moving even when 
it is standing still. 


The high backbone forms a ridge down the 
animal’s back and apparently gives rise to the term 
“razorback.” There’s more than one hog-hunter who 
believes the name could as easily have come from 
the recurved tusks this critter sports. Triangular in 
cross-section, the backside of the lower tusks hone 
against the short top tusks everytime the animal 
opens and closes its mouth—which is often. Conse- 
quently the tusks have a “razor back.” 


When you get too close to one of the adults, the 
hair on its back usually goes up. Which means that 
if the hog doesn’t take off, you’d better. Usually the 
hog will retreat first. 


Alan S. Krug, Wildlife Biologist at the Cecil M. 
Webb Management Area estimates there are about 
200 hogs there and, along with Richard McClelland, 
Game Management Specialist and Supervisor at the 
Avon Park Management Area, figure there are about 
2,000 of the animals on all the state management 
areas. And these state game areas are the only ones 
(plus Palm Beach County) in which state-sanc- 
tioned hog-hunting can take place. 


As Director A. D. Aldrich says, “Outside of the 
Management Areas and Palm Beach County, the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission claims no 
jurisdiction over hogs of any kind, and feral or 
wild-roaming hogs are generally classed as private 
property. Hunting hogs to which there is a legiti- 
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mate claim of private ownership is an illegal activity 
and subject to civil action.” 


So, when next season rolls around, if you are not 
on a management area where hogs are classified as 
game animals, or in Palm Beach County, you may 
find yourself in the local clink for harvesting some- 
body else’s pork without permission. As the Chinese 
philosopher might have said, “better to see farmer 
now than judge later.” 


McClelland’s last season’s hog-hunting figures at 
Avon Park showed that 1,500 hunters walked out 
with 149 hogs. Average weight was between 90-and- 
150 pounds. Larger hogs are sometimes bagged in 
Florida, up to 400 pounds in fact, but these usually 
turn out to be “barrs” (barrows) —emasculated 
males gone semi-wild. 


Normally it is extremely difficult to overshoot a 
wild game species, but the hog is the exception, 
mainly because it is not “pure-wild.” 


Despite the fact that hogs, dependent on food 
supply, may reach sexual maturity at eight months, 
and produce several litters a year, a hog population 
can be decimated by efficient hog-hunters. At the 
Farmton Game Management Area, for example, be- 
fore regulations, the wild-hog herd dropped from 
120 to 30 to 2 in two seasons of hunting. 


Inbreeding has proved to be a limiting factor, too, 
especially since the hogs stay in bands. In pure-wild 
stock, inbreeding is not a problem. But apparently 
there is enough domesticated strain flowing through 
these mixed ancestried hogs that these carried-over 
attributes make many hogs unfit for life in the wild 
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Wild hogs were re- 
leased this spring on 
several Wildlife Man- 
agement Areas to boost 
future hunting. Experi- 
ments in selective 
breeding may improve 
the quality of wild 
hogs as future game 
animals. 
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SUMMARY FOR 
1964-1965 


BAG LIMITS 


DEER (Buck): | per day, 2 per season 


TURKEY: Nov., Dec., Jan., 2 per day, 3 
per season, either sex. March- 
April Season, gobblers only, 1 
per day, 2 per season. 


QUAIL: 12 per day, not more than 24 


in possession. 


GRAY SQUIRREL: 10 per day, not more 
than 20 in possession. 


FOX SQUIRREL: 2 per day, not more 
than 4 in possession. 


Hunting season regulations for migra- 
tory game birds, established by the U. S. 
Fish G Wildlife Service, 
nounced at a later date. 


will be an- 


Hunting regulations established for 
Florida’s Wildlife Management Areas 
will be published in the September 1964 
issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
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Hunting Season Regulations 


RESIDENT GAME 
(Non-Migratory ) 


SOUTH FLORIDA REGION—First District 

DEER: November 14-January 3. Hunting permitted everyday. 

TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 14-January 3. Hunting permitted everyday. 
SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: March 13 to March 28 south of State Road 50; March 
27 to April 11 in Hernando County north of State Road 50. One-half hour before 
sunrise to 12 noon. 

QUAIL: November 14-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday. 

SQUIRREL: November 14-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday. 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS: The use of rifles is prohibited in Manatee or Sarasota 
Counties except .22 rimfire rifles may be used other than for taking deer or bear. The 
use of dogs in Manatee and Sarasota Counties shall be limited to bird dogs, retrievers, 
and slow trail hounds. The use of running hounds or any other dog that can reason- 
ably be considered a dog usable for running deer is specifically prohibited. 


NORTHEAST FLORIDA—Second District 

In Dixie, Levy, and Gilchrist Counties and in the portion of the Steinhatchee Wildlife 
Management Area lying within Lafayette County, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays 
shall be closed except during the first 9 days and November 25 through November 
29, and December 23 through January: 3. 

DEER: November 14-January 3. Hunting permitted everyday except as indicated. 
SPECIAL SEASON: Gilchrist County—November 14-November 22 only. NO OPEN 
SEASON—Bradford County. 

TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 14-January 3. Hunting permitted everyday ex- 
cept as indicated. NO OPEN SEASON for turkey in Alachua, Bradford, and Madison 
Counties. SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: March 27-April 11. Hunting permitted every- 
day one-half hour before sunrise to 12 noon. NO SPRING GOBBLER SEASON in Ala- 
chua, Bradford, Madison, and Levy Counties. 

QUAIL: November 14-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday except as indicated. 
SQUIRREL: November 14-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday except as indi- 
cated. 


NORTHWEST FLORIDA—Third District 

DEER: November 21-January 17. Hunting permitted everyday. SPECIAL SEASON: 
Okaloosa, Walton, Escambia and Santa Rosa Counties—November 21-December 6; 
and December 19-January 3. NO OPEN SEASON in Washington and Holmes Counties. 
TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 21-January 17. Hunting permitted everyday. 
No fall season on Eglin Field. SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: March 27-April 11 one- 
half hour before sunrise to 12 noon. 

QUAIL: November 21-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday. 

SQUIRREL: November 21-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday. 


EVERGLADES REGION—Fourth District 

DEER: November 14-January 3. Hunting permitted everyday. No deer hunting on 
Florida Keys of Monroe County. 

TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 14-January 28. Hunting permitted everyday. 
SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: March 13-March 28 one-half hour before sunrise to 12 
noon. 
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Tuesday, and Friday closed except during first 9 days and No- 
vember 25 through November 29 AND December 23 through 
January 3. Hunting permitted everyday in that portion of the 
District lying south of State Road 50 and west of St. Johns 
River. SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: March 13-March 28, south 
of State Road 50 and in that portion of the Richloam Wildlife 
Management Area lying north of State Road 50. March 27- 
April 11, north of State Road 50. One-half hour before sun- 
rise to 12 noon. 
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QUAIL: November 14-February 28. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed except during first 9 days and November 25 
through November 29, AND December 23 through January 3. 
Hunting permitted everyday in that portion of the District 
lying south of State Road 50 and west of St. Johns River. 
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SQUIRREL: November 14-February 28. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed except during first 9 days and November 25 
through November 29, AND December 23 through January 3. 
Hunting permitted everyday in that portion of the District 
lying south of State Road 50 and west of St. Johns River. 
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Strictly nocturnal in that it will not hunt or eat during 
daylight, the Screech Owl does have the habit of sit- 
ting in the doorway of its home in a natural cavity in 
a tree, left, an old woodpecker hole, a nesting box, or 
a crevice in a building during the daytime. When 
sleepy it retires inside, or may cuddle up to the trunk 
of a tree in a well shaded spot. The owl is well 


THE SCREECH OWL 


HE SCREECH OwL_ doesn’t 

“screech” as its name might 
imply. Its voice has been vari- 
ously described as a quavering 
wail, a whinny, or a tremulous 
whistle; with mournful, and even 
weird added depending upon 
who’s_ listening. One thing for 
sure it is a pleasant, haunting 
sound that blends well with the 
mystery of the darkness. Though 
not loud, it can be heard for a 
long distance. 

The Screech Owl is common 
throughout Florida in trees, in 
towns, hammocks, orange groves, 
pinelands, and palmetto scrub 
along the coasts. Unique among 
birds, it comes in two colors, | 


Who-00-00's a better mouse catcher than a mouse 
trap? “My mama is that’s whoo-00,” says a 
fuzzy young Screech Owl. Grown up the Screech 
Owl measures about 10 inches long. It is the 


Photo By only small owl with feathered “ear tufts.” 


Jerry Focht 
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Sequence Photos By Leonard Lee Rue 1 


equipped for night hunting. Keen eyes and acute hear- 
ing enable it to find food in total darkness. Contrary 
to popular belief owls can see very well in daylight. 
In flight, left to right above, the owl is absolutely 
noiseless, another aid in surprising its intended prey. 
Chances are the White-footed Mouse in the clutches of 
the owl (bottom right) never knew what grabbed it. 


Photos By LEONARD LEE RUE III 
KARL MASLOWSKI 
JERRY FOCHT 





By WALLACE HUGHES 


either rufous red or plain gray re- 
gardless of sex, age, or season, 
and even in the same nest. An 
intermediate brown phase occurs 
rarely. This interesting phenome- 
non of nature is called “dichro- 
matism.” 

Rodent control is a round the 
clock operation as far as Mother 
Nature is concerned and the owls 
form the night crew of the mouse 
and rat elimination corps. Though 
it feeds largely on mice, the 
Screech Owl also eats insects, 
birds, lizards, fish, spider and 
even earthworms. Large food is 
torn apart and eaten. Small fare, 
is swallowed whole. Later, undi- 
gestible things such as bones, hair, 
feathers, and hard parts of insect 
are coughed up in little round 
wads called “pellets.” By exami- 
nation of these pellets, biologists 
trained in study of wildlife food 
habits learn what the owl has 
been eating. @ 
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Photo By Karl Maslowski 
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A Dying Flutter plug, 
right, perched on a bon- 
net. If the hooks don't 
hang up on the first jerk, 
it's going to be hard to 
resist as it tumbles off. 
Wading, lower photo, is 
a good method for top 
water bug fishing, and 
grassy areas are a good 
choice. 


Hooking fish on surface lures 
isn't quite as easy as 


with underwater artificials 
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js TIME A FISH comes to the surface (preferably 
with a loud splash) and grabs a plug or bug, 
you ve coaxed him out of his element and into yours. 
You've fooled him good and your reward is the most 
thrilling of all strikes. 

Every fisherman I know would rather see a fish 
strike on top. In fact, if they’d always take a surface 
lure, I doubt if there would be any other kind made. 


Even a 6-ounce bluegill makes a show of it when 
he pops a rubber spider. 


In one respect, surface fishing is easy. You can see 
what’s going on and if the guy in the other end of 
the boat is catching fish on top he can’t hide the way 
he does it. Or can he? 


Recent developments have been mainly in the 
direction of the bottom but the surface fishermen 
are still around and a lot of the bottom-bumpers 
would like it if they’d give it a whirl. 

There are a lot of surface baits and most of them 
are used on black bass but we’ll speak of some other 
fish too. I’m going to roughly classify surface baits 
although there are all sorts of in-between numbers 
and you can’t be too exact about it. 

I’ll lump casting and spinning baits together and 
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the list will go something like this: Popping baits, 
popping and diving baits, spinner baits, surface 
darters, cluckers, gurglers and surface spoons. With 
the fly rod there are dry flies, popping and sliding 
bugs, hair bugs and miniature plugs. 

I recommend the lures I name but there are others 
that may be just as good or better. You may have 
one that murders them and I may not know how to 
fish it. The baits I name are representative. 

The popping plug is a pure and simple top-water 
bait with a cupped nose or a collar. Yanked hard, it 
blurps like a plumber’s friend. It sometimes scares 
fish away and sometimes brings them from consider- 
able distance. Good examples are the Arbogast Hula 
Popper and the Creek Chub Plunker. Used with a 
fairly stiff casting rod they can sound a little like 
gunfire. 

Fishing in a clear lake I have seen bass come from 
great depths to nail a loud popper. I have also seen 
them take off like a covey of quail. This is not for 
spooky fish and generally it needs several feet of 
water. 

You can’t make it submerge on the retrieve so 
it’s a poor bait to prospect with. A real artist can 


TOP 


By 
CHARLES WATERMAN 


The surface fisherman will 
spend much time in_ shel- 
tered coves and will see a 
lot of Florida scenery. Note 
that the fisherman holds his 
rod tip low in the approved 
style of top-water anglers. 
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nurse it into subdued gurgles or twitch it daintily 
on a calm surface. Most experts fish it slowly— 
slower than you and I do. 


In salt water it isn’t so popular. It will catch 
channel bass, jack crevalle, snook, trout (weakfish) 
and tarpon and others but most salt water fishermen 
prefer the combination popping and diving plug. 

Classic example of the pop and dive bait is the 
Creek Chub Darter. Almost everybody has imitated 
it and the kid next door is probably whittling one 
right now. 

The darter has lost popularity with bass fishermen, 
not because it isn’t as good as ever, but because there 
are so many others. The popular way to fish it is to 
twitch or plop it on the surface and then retrieve 
it under water at pretty good speed. 

You can get darters in all sizes, even down to 
light spinning weights and fly-rod models. I confess 
I was in on the development of one of the darter 
variations, designed for salt water fish with appro- 
priate hooks and super-paint job. 

One of the old standards that can make a real 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
surface explosion is the Heddon Lucky 13. It is 
probably the poppingest of all the baits that go 
under on retrieve. Generally, there’s a tendency to 
pop it too loudly for bass. It was my first salt water 
plug. 

A few years back I dug one out of the box when 
a bunch of big tarpon had quit striking. I blapped it 
a couple of times and the riot started all over again. 

My favorite plug of all time is the South Bend 
Babe Oreno that can be popped or gurgled on top 
and then pulled under. 

For bass, these pop and dive baits are fished very 
slowly. For salt water fish they are generally popped 
loudly and whipped in pretty fast. The spinning rod 
is generally at a disadvantage on this kind—too soft 
in most cases. 

The spinner baits—those that float with a spinner 
at one or each end, are extremely easy to fish. The 
B-W Spinner is one of the later models of that. 
Others include the Heddon Crippled Minnow and 
the South Bend Nip-I-Diddee. 

Recently there is a lot of interest in the type of 
surface bait with a spinner on the tail-end (and 
sometimes on the front too) that floats with the nose 
sticking well out of the water. When you twitch it, 
it dips it’s snout, flicks a little dab of water with its 
tail and makes a seductive whirr with it’s spinner. 

The first one of those I ever used was the Porter 
Spindle, a bait that never gained much popularity 
except near Daytona Beach where it was manu- 
factured. A well-known one is Heddon’s Dying Flut- 
ter and I have seen some homemade imitations that 
their owners felt were improvements. 

Another good one is the Rattlelure, which has a 
loose marble or something inside a plastic hull. 
When you twitch it, the marble clatters around in- 
side and destroys the last particle of reason the 
befuddled fish had left. It works. It’s almost the same 
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shape as the Dalton, which doesn’t have a marble. 


The Rattlelure has been good for weakfish and 
I’ve caught some good bass with it. It is also very 
upsetting to snook. 


This tip-up type isn’t much good on the retrieve 
but I enjoy using them as much as any lure I’ve 
ever had. On quiet water I’ve seen bass bust them 
hard enough to give you nervous chills. 


The darting surface plug business has been com- 
pletely revamped by the Rapala, Finnish made balsa 
wood plug with more imitators than Elizabeth Tay- 
lor. Expensive to make, the Rapala got a lot of 
publicity nationally through a big magazine article 
about its builders. 


It was hard to get and in some parts of the country 
they were renting them a year ago. Now nearly 
everybody makes something very like it and some 
of the imitations are probably just as good at catch- 
ing fish. 


Basically, the Rapala is simply a very light, plastic 
lipped plug of slender profile. When twitched on the 
surface it swings sidewise in a manner gamefish 
seem to like. It isn’t very noisy and doesn’t require a 
stiff rod to work well. 


In the spring of 1963 some Alabama fishermen 
showed up on the St. Johns River with Rapalas and 
made a real killing. A year later it was the hot lure 
at Lake Okeechobee. The originals are made of balsa 
wood and I saw a 30-pound tarpon wreck one with 
a single strike. 


Gurglers such as the Jitterbug are generally 
worked steadily along the surface and are especially 
popular for night fishing. Some other plugs can be 
made to provide similar sounds. One of the best 
big-tarpon fishermen I’ve heard of gurgled a Darter 
steadily. His guide told me that the steadily gurgled 
darter-type bait hooked more tarpon and was taken 
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Types of surface lures, left, for plug 
casting or spinning. From left: 
Arbogast Hawaiian Wiggler, which 
can also be used deep: Hula Pop- 
per by Arbogast; Dying Flutter by 
Heddon; Rebel, an American made 
bait similar to the Finnish Rapala; 
The B-W Spinner; Weed Wing; 
Smallwood Plug, a _ variation of 
the old Creek Chub Darter. 


A conventional plug casting ouifit 
is hard to beat for surface, and 
near surface bass fishing. The 
angler is Manon Halcomb and the 
bass came from a grassy flat. 


deeper than intermittantly popped plugs. It has been 
demonstrated to me many times on tarpon but, ex- 
cept with plugs specifically made for gurgling, I 
believe intermittant twitching is better for bass. 


I call the “cluckers” that for lack of a better name. 
They are generally metal baits with nylon, rubber or 
bucktail skirts and have spinners on the bow. When 
reeled fast along the surface, the spinner breaks 
water constantly or intermittantly. This is a potent 
tactic over grassy or weedy flats. 


My favorite in this category is the Arbogast Ha- 
walian Wiggler No. II. Arbogast also makes the 
“Sputterfuss,” specifically meant for surface cluck- 
ing. For some reason none of us can explain, my 
bass-fishing cohorts and I have better luck with the 
No. II than with the one made specifically for that 
kind of fishing. Perhaps it ain’t so everywhere. 


The “surface spoon” is simply a wobbling spoon, 
generally with some kind of artificial or real pork- 
rind tail, that is skipped over the surface, generally 
in reedy or grassy waters. Of late, the “Weed Wing” 
has been popular in that category, being a combina- 
tion of wobbling spoon with a spinner on the nose. 
A tried and true spoon for surface use is the John- 
son Weedless spoon. Any of these can be fished deep 
as well as on top, of course. 


For fly rods there are the popping bugs. A small 
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one with rubber legs is murder for panfish at certain 
seasons and the quieter rubber spider is deadly for 
bream. If you will use a half-way hook size (about 
No. 2) the same bug will work for both bass and 
bluegills. 


The true dry fly, a high-floating imitation insect 
with stiff hackles, has gone out of favor for bass 
fishing and is relegated mainly to the fresh water 
trout stream. It is a killer for bluegills in something 
like a No. 10 hook but they have a tendency to take 
it too deeply and get it so slimy it’s hard to use the 
same fly very long. 

The hair bug is an expensive, hard-to-make floater 
that works well on bass, especially in calm weather 
when they take slowly. It won’t make enough fuss 
on top for most salt water species. 

The “slider” is a bug with a bullet-shaped head 
of cork, balsa or plastic which “darts” instead of 
popping. 

For my part, you can have the true plug made for 
fly-rod fishing. I think spinning tackle has done away 
with any need for it. It’s tough to cast and can raise 
a knob on your noggin if you flub one. 


A word of adivce to spin fishermen: 


Unless you have very heavy tackle, you won’t get 
the best out of the larger and noisier surface plugs. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Jamboree visitors were well fed. Sportsmen Club mem- 
bers prepared 18,000 pounds of tasty, barbecued wild hog. 

























ROBABLY ONE OF THE largest outdoor functions of 

its kind is the annual Wild Hog Jamboree, an 
old-fashioned two day barbecue, complete with cow- 
boys and Indians. The Jamboree, sponsored each 
year by the Everglades Conservation and Sports- 
man’s Club of Dade County, is held on the Club’s 
property at Monroe Station, a small settlement lo- 
cated on U. S. 41 some sixty miles west of Miami, 
right in the heart of the Everglades. 

This year’s paid attendance reached somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 12,000 people. According to 
club officials, 18,000 pounds of wild hog were de- 
voured by hungry guests during the two day activ- 
ity. Besides the delicious food served, members 
donated their many and varied types of swamp bug- 
gies for free buggy rides into the surrounding tropi- 
cal wilderness. 

Continuous demonstrations of various fishing 





Colorfully dressed Seminole Indians demonstrated the 
tricky technique of alligator wrestling, above. Free 
tides by the Radio Rangers, left, in that wheeled oddity 
of the Everglades, the Swamp Buggy, proved popular 
for both the young and old visitors at the Jamboree. 
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tackle and firearm techniques were shown to the 
hundreds of interested spectators. Skeet shooting 
and turkey shoots were offered to those guests in- 
terested in shooting. 

Each year Seminole Indians are invited from 
several of their villages located in and around this 
Everglades area. The Indians freely offered interest- 
ing information on their tribes, alligator wrestling 
techniques, and their ways of life in the ’Glades. 

One not too common Jamboree attraction is a 
thirty foot cypress pole located in the center of the 
club grounds. This pole covered with grease offered 
young and old a twenty dollar reward if they were 
successful in climbing to the top to retrieve one of 
the paper plates so attached. 

The main theme of the Wild Hog Jamboree is 
CONSERVATION since the profits made through 
the efforts of the membership of the Everglades Con- 
servation and Sportsman’s Club will be applied to 
many worthwhile conservation projects during the 
current year. @ 


PHOTO STORY 
By TOM WAYMAN 


In line for their wild hog 
dinner, most of those at- 
tending the Jamboree were 
from lower east coast met- 
ropolitan areas. 
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When not engaged in turkey and skeet shoots, demonstra- 

tions of fishing tackle and firearm techniques attracted the 

visitors, left. A youngster, above, reaches the top in the 
greased pole climbing contest and wins a $20 prize. 





The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s information 
trailer drew large crowds seeking outdoor recreation news. 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 
problems. While a watch will be 
maintained on _ the interstate 
rivers by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, the cor- 
rection of pollution is up to the 
neighboring states. If the pollution 
problems cannot be resolved on 
an interstate cooperative basis, 
the U. S. Public Health Service 
may be requested to take steps to 
correct the condition. Meanwhile, 
the present situation is one of 
each city taking care of its own, 
to heck with the downriver 
neighbor, and a feeling that it is 
up to Florida to look after its own 
pollution affairs, regardless of the 

source. 


New Audubon Sanctuary 


THE LARGEST oceanfront Audu- 
bon sanctuary in the nation was 
created when the Florida Audu- 
bon Society accepted a gift from 
the Hobe Sound Co. of nearly one 
mile of wilderness seashore on 
Jupiter Island, southeast of here. 

The announcement came from 
Mrs. Wilbur Forrest, vice presi- 
dent of both the Florida Audubon 
Society and its Martin County 
chapter which will act as custo- 
dian of the tract. It is the 45th 
sanctuary under the guardianship 
of the state Audubon organiza- 
tion, in addition to the Bald Eagle 
cooperative sanctuaries now total- 
ling close to two million acres. 

Audubon headquarters officials 
in Maitland believe the property 
to be the most extensive remnant 
of virgin oceanfront on Florida’s 
lower east coast. It stretches back 
some 2,000 feet from the ocean 
to the Intracoastal Waterway and 
is much the same today as it was 
in 1696 when Jonathan Dickinson 
and his party were swept ashore 
there and captured by Indians 
while enroute from Jamaica to 
Philadelphia. 

Florida Audubon Society presi- 
dent Kenneth D. Morrison of 
Lade Wales described the grant 
as “the most important gift of 
coastal land in our society’s 64 
year history.” 
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Mr. Morrison added, “The 
whole nation will be grateful to 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Verner Reed 
and the other donors for this 
magnificent gift which will be re- 
tained in its natural condition in 
perpetuity by the Florida Audu- 
bon Society.” 


Mr. Reed bought the property 
in 1933. In recognition of his fore- 
sight in preserving its ecology and 
natural beauty, the Society pro- 
poses to designate the tract as 
“The Joseph Verner Reed Wild- 
erness Seashore.” 

The new sanctuary is as rich in 
Florida history as it is in plant 
and wildlife. Hundreds of years 
ago it was an Indian campground. 
Between the sea and the Indian 
River are many fine examples of 
Indian mounds, some 14 feet high, 
created by piling up oyster shells. 


A survey of the natural history 
of the area, which is bisected by 
a mangrove-lined creek, will be 
undertaken soon, according to 
state Audubon officers. It is 
known that eagles, ospreys, a 
variety of wading birds and many 
mammals find refuge there. 

Mrs. Joseph V. Reed, president 
of the Hobe Sound Co. and long- 
time resident of Jupiter Island, 
arranged the gift to the Florida 
Audubon Society, working closely 
with Mrs. Wilbur Forrest of Port 
Sewell. 


In presenting the deed, Mrs. 
Reed said, “We on Jupiter Island 
and in the Hobe Sound Co. have 
always believed that Florida land 
development should preserve the 
natural beauties and values of our 
wonderful area. We have followed 
that policy in all our Jupiter 
Island plans, and establishment of 
this sanctuary is intended to pro- 
tect for all time a_ substantial 
stretch of virgin Florida water- 
way and oceanfront. We know 
that the Florida Audubon Society 
will guard the area with the same 
ideals and interest we have had.” 

Conditions of the gift provide 
that the land may never be sold 
nor used for any purpose other 
than for the conservation of wild- 
life, plants, soil and water. 


Mr. Morrison said the Florida 
Audubon Society is interested in 
receiving gifts of wild land of any 
size in all parts of the state. 


New Fishing Regulations 


FISHERMEN WITH A DESIRE to 
gig a gar fish may do so under the 
provisions of the 1964-65 fresh 
water fishing regulations. 

Under the new regulations, ef- 
fective July 1, 1964, non-game 
fish, other than catfish, may be 
taken by manually operated 
spears, gigs, or bow and arrow 
from a boat or from shore during 
daylight hours, except where this 
activity is prohibited by local law. 
In the Santa Fe and Ichetucknee 
Rivers in the Second Conserva- 
tion District, non game fish, ex- 
cept catfish, may be taken by 
spears or gigs from a boat or by 
underwater swimming, either day 
or night. 

Other changes in the fishing 
regulations are as follows: No 
person shall take or possess any 
black bass less than 12 inches in 
length in Putnam County; the 
daily bag limit for panfish in 
Dade, Munroe, Broward and Col- 
lier Counties shall be 70; the use 
of set lines or bush hooks in the 
Fifth Conservation District is pro- 
hibited; and a daily bag limit of 
10 channel catfish was established 
for Deer Point Lake and tribu- 
taries in Bay County. 


Careers in Conservation 


PARENTS, TEACHERS, counselors, 
and young men and women 
seeking information about scho- 
lastic preparation for study of 
wildlife conservation and for ca- 
reer opportunities in that profes- 
sion will be interested in a helpful 
leaflet now available from The 
Wildlife Society. 

Called “A Career for You in 
Wildlife Conservation,” the leaflet 
outlines the main preparatory 
aspects and opportunities for pro- 
fessional workers in wildlife 
biology, management, research, 
education, information, enforce- 
ment, and recreation. Single cop- 
ies are available free from the 
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Approximately 2,000 fresh water anglers were on hand for the May 25, opening of Lake Juniper, 
northwest Florida’s newest fish management area about four miles north of DeFuniak Springs, 
Walton County. Designed and built by Walton County and the Soil Conservation Service, Juniper 
Lake costs were shared by the county and Federal Public Works program, on a 50-50 basis. 


Society at 2000 P Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Special rates 
also are available for quantity lots. 

An organization of wildlife and 
fisheries workers in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and other 
countries, the Society seeks to es- 
tablish and maintain high profes- 
sional standards among biologists, 
to develop wildlife management 
along sound biological lines, and 
to improve public understanding 
of the needs and values of wild- 
life, fish and associated resources. 


Wild Hog Regulations 


Status oF Fisheating Creek 
Wildlife Management Area’s wild 
hogs as game animals was clarified 
May 4, 1964, By A. D. Aldrich, 
director, Game and Fresh Water 
Commission. 

The rules and regulations of the 
Commission declares hogs to be 
game animals in the following 
described areas in Glades Coun- 
ty, Florida, effective immediately: 

1) The Fisheating Creek Wild- 
life Management Area, 2) the 
Fisheating Creek Refuge situated 
north and west of Moore Haven, 
and, 3) on all of the land owned 
by Lykes Bros., Inc., within the 
area bounded by State Road 70, 
State Road 29, U. S. Highway 27, 
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and the Wayman Road—known 
as the Glades County Fish and 
Game Club Management Area. 


On all these areas, the wild 
hog is now classified as a game 
animal and is subject to the regu- 
lations and protections afforded 
deer, turkey, squirrel, quail and 
other game species. 


Aldrich reminded hunters that 
as game animals wild hogs may be 
taken only during the open sea- 
son designated for wild hog hunt- 
ing, and that hogs may not now 
be trapped or taken as privately 
owned or wild-roaming hogs on 
the Fisheating Creek Wildlife 
Management Area and_ other 
areas designated. 


Colorful Wildlife Stamps 


Five or AMERICA’S most colorful 
and common butterflies are fea- 
tured on a new sheet of 50 Spring 
stamps now being mailed to thou- 
sands of conservationists across 
the country by the National Wild- 
life Federation. 

Painted by Federation Art Di- 
rector Roger Tory Peterson, the 
protraits reproduced on the deco- 
rative stamps depict these 
species: Sulphur, Monarch, Zebra 
Swallowtail, Giant Swallowtail 


and White Admiral. The Sulphur 
is the common yellow “mud pud- 
dle” butterfly often seen rising in 
swarms from muddy roads or 
dancing by the hundreds over 
clover fields. The Monarch is 
probably the best known butter- 
fly in North America, famous for 
its long migration flights in spring 
and fall. Both of the Swallowtails 
are well-known members of a 
large, world-wide family noted for 
the tails on the hind wings. The 
White Admiral is common in the 
northern United States and Can- 
ada. 


These “living jewels of the out- 
doors” mark the first time butter- 
flies have been selected for the 
special editions of Spring stamps. 
Previous editions have featured 
game birds, songbirds, tropical 
birds and flowers. The stamps, de- 
signed for decorative use on sta- 
tionery, book covers, place cards, 
gift wrappings, scrapbooks and 
identification training aids, can be 
obtained from the National Wild- 
life Federation, 1412 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036, for a minimum donation of 
$1. All proceeds from the sale of 
the Federation’s unique stamps 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
are used to support its extensive 
conservation information and ed- 
ucation program. 


Highway Wildlife Refuge 


IT WAS RECENTLY voted by the 
directors of the Florida State 
Turnpike Authority, that the 
right of way of this fine roadway, 
familiarly known as the Sunshine 
Parkway, be declared a Wildlife 
Sanctuary, with the cooperation 
of the Florida Audubon Society. 
In approving the decision of the 
Board, John R. Phillips, of Lake- 
land, Chairman of the Florida 
State Turnpike Authority, said, 
“In building super highways to 
promote Florida progress we too 
often pay little or no attention 
to either the rights of wildlife or to 
the value and pleasures it brings. 
I hope our action will help pre- 
serve Florida Wildlife and that 
our example will be followed 
wherever limited access highways 
are constructed.” 

The turnpike traverses some of 
what has been Florida’s more re- 
mote areas, where many of the 
State’s spectacular birds have 
found sanctuary through the ages. 
The birds are still making good 
use of the land and water of this 
right-of-way, for feeding as well 
as for roosting and nesting. 

Steve B. Fickett, Wildlife Bi- 
ologist with the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion and a member of the Sanc- 
tuary Committee of the Florida 
Audubon Society, who originated 
the idea of establishing the Sun- 
shine Parkway as a wildlife sanc- 
tuary, declares that during the 
past few months he has observed 
eighty-four species of birds along 
the Parkway, including the Bald 
Eagle, the Great Horned Owl and 
the Turkey. 

“It is astonishing how many in- 
teresting birds one may see from 
the roadway in travelling from 
Central Florida to Miami by way 
of the Sunshine Parkway,” says 
Miss Lisa Von Borowsky of 
Brooksville, vice-president of the 
Society and chairman of its Sanc- 
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Part of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission's exhibit, one of Florida’s 
many attractions at the New York World’s Fair, attracts visitors interested 
in watching Commission Wildlife Officer Bud Timmons, left, and Area Supervi- 
sor Larry Lawrence with duties as alligator handlers.—Photo by Bob Brantly 


tuary Committee. “In the shallow 
canals along the road gather 
groups of the long-legged wading 
birds which all citizens are most 
desirous of saving for future gen- 
erations to enjoy: herons and 
egrets, ibises and wood storks.” 


“Along this parkway,” con- 
tinued Miss Von _ Borowsky, 
“Sandhill Cranes may often be 
sighted as they feed over the cat- 
tle ranges, and not infrequently 
the Audubon’s Caracara, national 
bird of Mexico, in that country 
dubbed the Mexican Eagle, will 
be found perched on a fence post 
or sailing over the fields in 
search of prey. From the cypress 
and pine hammocks along the 
way will resound in season the 
loud tapping of Pileated Wood- 
peckers and the lovely voices of 
Yellow-throated Warblers and 
Pinewood Sparrows.” 

Appropriate signs will be 
erected by the Turnpike Author- 
ity at the various entrances to the 
Parkway, so that residents and 
visitors will have opportunity to 
know that Florida values its bird- 
life and has taken another impor- 
tant forward step to hold it for 
the future. 


Game Animal Booklets 


BAcK ISSUES OF Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation’s  excel- 
lent game animal booklets have 
been reprinted and again are 
available for distribution, the 
Wildlife Management Institute 
reports. Informative and clearly 
written, the booklets found en- 
thusiastic reception among the 
nation’s outdoorsmen and_ re- 
quests for copies quickly ex- 
hausted supplies of the earlier 
issues. 


All booklets in the annual se- 
ries now are available at a nomi- 
nal charge of $1.00 per booklet. 
The series consists of “The Cot- 
tontail Rabbit,” “The Mallard,” 
“The White-tailed Deer,” “The 
Ring-necked Pheasant,” and the 
latest booklet, “Gray and Fox 
Squirrels.” Two other publica- 
tions, “Principles of Game Man- 
agement” and “For the Young 
Hunter” will continue to be avail- 
able without charge. 

Inquiries and orders for the 
booklets should be sent directly to 
the Conservation Department, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpo- 
ration, East Alton, Illinois. ® 
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FARM WOODLOTS 
(Continued from page 5) 


bowl because the sod had been 
torn from the sub-arid land, the 
nation came face to face with de- 
cades of poor land practices. Im- 
mediately the awesome power of 
government and its treasury were 
put to work to rectify these 
abuses. And so the S.C.S. plus 
many other agencies came to the 
fore with annual payments and 
subsidies, which over the years 
have become staggering. 


In fairness it must be pointed 
out that the Federal Government 
and the states also combined their 
police powers to control forest 
fires, and in the past 35 years an 
astonishing job has been accom- 
plished. But the money spent for 
this effort has been small com- 
pared with that to rehabilitate 
farm lands and keep sub-marginal 
farmers from going broke. Fire 
losses dropped from over 50 mil- 
lion acres in 1931 to less than 10 
million in 1955. But during all 
this time the farmer has never 
been called a ruthless, greedy land 
baron with the same aspersions 
as have been cast on the loggers. 


Private forest industrialists 
have been sneeringly called in- 
dustrial conservationists; if this 
be true, what about the farmer? 
Is not he also an industrial conser- 
vationist? Both manage land but 
for different crops. The forester 
may take a little each year by 
selective cutting, or wait for 30 or 
50 years and take all according to 
species. The farmer takes his 
crops annually. 


The 1952 Timber Resource Re- 
view estimates the commerical 
forest lands in the United States 
exclusive of Alaska at 484.3 mil- 
lion acres. With a breakdown in 
round figures there is about 130 
million-plus acres in federal, state 
and municipal ownership; about 
the same in undesignated; and 
some 165 million acres in farm 
ownership. Thirty-four and one- 
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tenth per cent of the commercial 
forest land is in farm ownership, 
but only 20.6 per cent of the net 
volume of growth. 


Even in those states where farm 
woodlots are protected by a state 
agency from fire, the degree of at- 
tention they receive varies in the 
extreme. Some regions are begin- 
ning to show slow improvement, 
in part, through the purchase of 
woodlands by urban dwellers, but 
still millions of acres receive scant 
attention. 


If one has an eye for forest cul- 
ture, all this is easily discernable 
from the highway in any semi- 
wooded country. There are scat- 
tered plots and odd sizes, some 
left because the land was too 
rough or stony to cultivate. Cattle 
are often allowed to graze and kill 
off the new-coming forest. As a 
result there is neither good pas- 
ture nor a good tree crop. Other 
woodlots are sadly in need of im- 
provement through pruning or 





Crappies (pronounced “crop- 
pies”) may reach a length of 4% 
inches by the end of the first year, 
814 inches the second year, and 
just under 10 inches by the third 
year. Not all three-year old crap- 
pies in Florida are 10 inches long, 


but this is a good average. 
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Insure the forests for future 
generations—Prevent 
Forest Fires! 


the removal of bramble patches 
and wolf trees. 


The public seems blind to this 
neglect and loss of productivity, 
but screams of anguish are heard 
when well-managed timber land 
is scientifically logged. 


Much to-do is made about set- 
ting aside some wilderness areas, 
principally in the national forests, 
yet here is a neglected asset of 
timber potential and _ wildlife 
habitat exceeding in acreage the 
managed forests of industry or the 
Federal Government. 


Foresters in some of the forest 
industry states will admit that if 
all the farm-owned timber land 
was producing to maximum the 
market couldn’t handle all the 
pulp and logs at the present time. 
This adds up to some rather sharp 
differences of opinion among for- 
esters on supply and demand, or 
a point of view regarding wilder- 
ness that is not valid. Possibly 
more effort should be made to 
increase farm woodlot production 
and less effort to defeat the phi- 
losophy that this nation can afford 
some wilderness. 


Years of subsidies still have 
done too little to improve the pro- 
ductivity of the farm woodlands. 
Farmers are like other people, 
they are prone to select such prac- 
tices that will show an immediate 
profit and ignore practices which 
only have long term benefits. 


Both forest industry and farm- 
ers are governed by economic self- 
interest. Today a healthy segment 
of forest industry has begun to 
work toward an enlightened un- 
derstanding of the recreational 
and social values inherent to the 
ownership of extensive land hold- 
ings. Some farmers also feel the 
responsibility of community in- 
terest. This, however, does not 
solve the problem of increasing 
the productivity of 165 million 
acres of farm woodland, which 
now is in the twilight zone of the 
nation’s economy. ® 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 7) 


challenge to many shooters, and 
the finished work a real sense of 
accomplishment. 


Most of Reinhart Fajen’s semi- 
finished stock business originally 
developed from the needs of 
sportsmen anxious to convert a 
surplus bolt-action army rifle— 
usually a U. S. Springfield or an 
Enfield—into a sporting firearm 
with the least possible homework. 


Today, consumer interest cen- 
ters around the various styles of 
stocks which Fajen makes in 
semi-finished and completely fin- 
ished grades to fit the action of 
the Model M1 .30 caliber Carbine. 
Solid walnut from utility grade to 
“AAA” fancy can be had. 


As with stocks for other models 
of guns, the M1 Carbine stocks 
can also be had in shooter’s choice 
of rosewood, zebrawood, walnut 
and maple laminations and in 
padouk (a wood from Burma) 
and with black Tenite fore-end 
and pistol grip fittings, with or 
without contrasting white spacers. 


All are designed to use with 
original issue hand guard. The 
cheapest grade of stock for the M1 
Carbine action uses an outside 
type barrel band to hold hand 
guard and barrel in place. All 
others feature an inside type bar- 
rel band. 


The semi-finished sporter style 
stocks are completely shaped on 
outside, and inside cuts are closely 
machined to final dimensions for 
minimum fitting work. 


Custom finished stocks are ei- 
ther fitted to a shop model M1 
Carbine action or, as Fajen pre- 
fers, individually fitted to actions 
sent in by customers. 


Like all businesses, Fajen’s gun- 
stock trade has its ups and downs. 
Although he makes many differ- 
ent types of gunstocks all year 
long, still, there does seem to be 
a distinct seasonal pattern. 
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Early in the year—usually in 
January or February—many ama- 
teur stockmakers are busy in their 
garages and basements remodel- 
ing their guns. Fajen supplies 
semi-finished stocks for this type 
of activity. 


In the Spring, the small bore 
rifle tournament competitors and 
the bench rest target shooters get 
their guns ready for the coming 
season. So do the trapshooters. 
Each group demands certain 
styles of inletted stocks. 


Mid-summer usually is not 
marked by any flood of new 
orders, and Fajen takes advantage 
of the seasonal lull to catch up on 
orders for custom jobs. 


As the hunting season ap- 
proaches, the tempo changes. 
“How soon can I get delivery?” 
is the theme of incoming orders. 
Making and delivering stocks for 
hunting rifles and shotguns con- 
tinues to be the firm’s primary 
workload right through the first 
half of the hunting season. Many 
shooters go hunting and return 
realizing they need a better stock 
and do something about it while 
the problem is paramount in 
mind. 


Christmas time, when Santa 
Claus makes substantial demands 
on the family purse, is usually the 
slowest business season for Fajen 
and his workers. 


Fajen’s catalog lists many ac- 
cessories that contribute to gun 
beauty and  usefulness—wood 
stains, sling swivels and slings, 
nickel silver grip caps, engraved 
pattern floor plates, Tenite fittings 
and the various styles of fine 
Pachmayr White Line neoprene 
rubber recoil pads that will never 
harden with age or severe cold 
nor become soft in extreme heat. 


Restocking a good gun is an 
interesting project. The complete- 
ly inletted and almost finished 
stock which Fajen can supply 
makes it easy and a sure suc- 
cess. © 


FISHING 
(Continued from page 11) 


simply by pushing down further if 
it ever becomes loose. 

The disadvantages: 

Real cranks about rod action 
will complain that the gradual 
taper from butt to tip is inter- 
rupted by a “bigger” section in 
the middle of the rod. 

Whether the Fenwick people 
have done any engineering to 
avoid this stiffer area in the mid- 
dle of the rod, I don’t know. At 
any rate, I cannot feel any binding 
when I cast. For practical use, I 
see no disadvantage at all. The 
model is called the “Feralite.” 





SCIENTIFIC ANGLERS, INC., who 
manufacture fly lines, have really 
knocked themselves out in an ef- 
fort at helping the downtrodden 
fly fisherman who is having trou- 
ble matching rods and lines. 

They have bundled up a whole 
passel of new fly rods from vari- 
ous manufacturers—more than 
200 in fact—and have tested them 
in an effort at recommending 
lines for each. Then they have 
summarized this entire batch of 
information and printed a folder 
as an aid to line buying. 

Not every rod manufacturer is 
represented but they got a lot of 
them and the chances are that by 
looking at their dope sheet you 
can figure pretty well what 
you're going to need. 

All you need do to get this 
“recommendation sheet” is sim- 
ply write a card with your name 
and address to: Scientific An- 
glers, Inc., 1012 Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Midland, Michigan. I heart- 
ily recommend it. 





There are “tame” bass that will 
strike a tidbit held in a human 
hand when it’s offered from shore. 
They got tame simply through 
regular feeding. 

Hand-fed fish do some strange 
things. Near Cotter, Arkansas 
some surplus rainbow trout finger- 
lings were dumped into White 
River at the dock of the Hurst 
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Fishing Service. It was low water 
and the little fellows took refuge 
under the dock. 

The White is a big river and, 
due to an upriver dam, it fluctu- 
ates wildly, going high and low 
nearly every day. Someone start- 
ed to feed the fingerlings and they 
stuck to the dock, whether the 
river was a raging torrent or a 
series of placid pools. They’re still 
there. 

Now, they’re whoppers, weigh- 
ing up to four pounds and more. 
They still come up for handouts, 
are plainly visible most of the time 
and apparently never venture 
more than a few hundred feet 
from home base. 

The only lesson to be learned is 
that floods and droughts don’t 
necessarily move established resi- 
dents from a likely spot. Most fish 
are home bodies as long as the 
chow is regular. 





THERE ARE STANDING jokes 
about the painstaking bookkeep- 
ing of ladies who split the lunch- 
eon check to the penny but where 
fishermen are concerned it has 
some merit. 

There can be quite a spread be- 
tween the bank accounts of a pair 
of fishing buddies and a little 
thoughtlessness can make it 
rough on the less solvent one. I 
recall a remark made by a friend 
many years ago: 

“Sure, I like to fish with Ed but 
I can’t take this trip with him. 
Where he’s going the hotel bill 
will be twelve bucks each night. 
I can handle that but he’ll want 
seven-dollar steaks and I’d have 
to pay my end of it. Then, that 
bunch will play poker every eve- 
ning and at the rate they go, I 
could lose a month’s salary.” 

The chances are Ed had never 
considered that end of it and can’t 
understand why his buddy won’t 
go along. 

All of this leads up to the 
learned thought that it is wise for 
all parties to have an idea of what 
things are going to cost and a sys- 
tem of pooling resources can split 
the expenses fairly. 
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Young Steve Sliger received some elemen- 
tary instruction on casting, then had a try 
at a small lake near his Deland home. The 
bass weighed 10 pounds, something a lot 
of tourists look for for a long time. The 
rod caddy is Steve’s older brother, Gus. 


Many years ago I got swept up 
in an expedition with a bunch of 
guys who were working stiffs just 
like me and it never occurred to 
me that it could be expensive. 
However, a few hundred miles 
away from home it began to 
dawn that while this was just 
another fishing trip to me my 
friends were making this their 
big splurge of the year and money 
was a secondary consideration. 

At the first luncheon, six of us 
matched coins to see who paid the 
check and I lost. That was rather 
painful but that night everybody 
ordered thick steaks and I lost 
again. I realized with horror that 
half of my “vacation money” was 
gone and that the matching for- 
mality was to take place at every 
meal for three days. Being pretty 
young and having more pride 
than I could summons today, I 
feigned an upset stomach and 
missed most of the other meals. 
In fact, I danged nearly starved to 
death. 

The moral is that a little sen- 
sible discussion of finances ahead 
of time is good for all concerned. 





Two Books, both about camp- 
ing, should be of interest to fisher- 
men. 

One of them, “All About Camp- 
ing,’ by a retired U.S. Park 
Ranger named W. K. Merrill and 


published by Stackpole, 
$4.95. 

It covers the routine methods 
of camping in concise fashion but 
it has other features that set it 
apart. One is a top-notch section 
on national forests and parks and 
there are addresses of public of- 
ficials that will be helpful to per- 
sons planning trips in any state 
or in Mexico or Canada. 

There are good food lists and 
Merrill is a wonder with “check- 
lists”. He has checklists for every 
kind of camping from high moun- 
tains to deserts. They alone are 
worth the price. 

This is a big book, 400 pages, 
and will serve almost anyone as a 
comprehensive camping text that 
is unlikely to get out-of-date. It is 
painstakingly indexed and well 
organized. You can’t go wrong. 


costs 





THE OTHER BOOK is ‘Wilderness 
Cookery” by Bradford Angier, 
who has become a prolific writer 
on the outdoors and a top au- 
thority on camping. 

Angier writes from practical ex- 
perience in the wilds. He married 
a professional dancer and they 
spent their honeymoon in the 
British Columbia woods, ’way out 
past the end of the roads. As I get 
it, they live up there most of the 
time. 

This, alone, gives me great ad- 
miration for Angier because when 
I was his age I was completely 
unable to find any beautiful danc- 
ers who wanted to go live in the 
tall and uncut. 

Angier is an expert on camp- 
ing. He stresses fish and game 
cookery and doesn’t get carried 
away by fancy and impractical 
dishes. Most of the recipes are 
simple, with ingredients that are 
available to campers. He also ex- 
plains the very simple procedures 
of cooking that some male camp- 
ers need spelled out for them. 

Like most books on camping, it 
emphasizes the northern outdoors. 
That’s understandable because 
there’s a lot more camping up 
there. Almost all of the dope will 
apply to the South, however. @ 
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DOGS - HUNTING 
(Continued from page 9) 


asmuch as the basic purpose of 
all kennel clubs and sporting dog 
field trial activity is to improve 
the breed, I think that a state 
championship trial would be of a 
beneficial purpose as it would in 
essence be selecting the best of a 
given breed within a restricted 
area. A classic example of a suc- 
cessful state championship trial 
would be the recent beagle hound 
trial sponsored by the Escambia 
Bay Beagle Club. This trial was 
not a haphazard sort of perform- 
ance and the standards established 
for this trial are evidence that it 
was designed to judge the best 
beagles in Florida. 


Championship Beagle Trial 


THE FiLoripa State Champion- 
ship Beagle Trial is a one day 
event run under the field trial 
standards of the American Ken- 
nel Club. The total entry shall not 
exceed sixty hounds. In the event 
the total exceeds sixty, each club 
shall decrease its entry sufficient- 
ly to maintain the specified total. 
Each club shall send to the state 
championship trial twelve hounds, 
six in each class. Any hound sent 
to the State Championship trial 
will compete in the class in which 
he was qualified by his club. New 
clubs which organize during the 
year prior to a championship 
event, are automatically qualified 
to enter hounds in the Florida 
State Championship. 


According to June O’Donovan, 


Secretary for the Escambia Bay 
Beagle Club, the Florida State 
Championship was conceived to 
promote beagling in Florida. In 
1965 there will be a thirteen inch 
champion, a fifteen inch champion, 
and a grand champion. Neither of 
these will receive national recog- 
nition or points to be accredited 
toward the title Field Trial 
Champion as this is strictly a state 
affair. “We hope,’ Mrs. O’Dono- 
van said, “that through publicity 
and individual enthusiasm to en- 
courage unknown Florida _ bea- 
glers to affiliate with a club or to 
form a new one. Our champion- 
ship system is imperfect, but it 
will develop and in turn help 
develop beagling in Florida.” 
Four beagle clubs participated 
in the recent championship trial 
sponsored by the Escambia Bay 
club. The Caloose Beagle Club of 
Tampa, Flatland Beagle Club of 
DeFuniak Springs, Seminole Bea- 
gle Club of Jacksonville and the 
host club. A total of thirty-six 
entries with eighteen hounds to 
each of the two classes. Trophies 
were awarded to the first place 
hound in each class and rosettes 
to all placed hounds. Riding the 
judicial saddle, were Tom Mitch- 
ell of Long Beach, Miss. and 
Colmer Davidson of Mobile, Ala. 


The Reading Lamp 
I RECEIVED A copy of the book- 
let, “Practical Tips on Bird Dog 
Training.” While this may not be 
a complete thesis on training a 
bird dog, it does exactly what the 
title implies; provides some prac- 


FLORIDA STATE CHAMPIONSHIP BEAGLE FIELD TRIAL 


13-Inch Combined Class 


Ist Wilson’s Miss Sunshine 
2nd  Packsong Majorette 
3rd Lonely Bell 

4th Pestbo Beauregard 
NBQ  Sirian Ginger 


15-Inch Combined Class 


Don Wilson 
John Irvine 
John Irvine 
Gene Sellers 
S. R. Hendrickson 


Tampa 

DeFuniak Springs 
DeFuniak Springs 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 


Ist J. J. R. Wilcliffe Buddy Wm. T. Smith Enterprise, Alabama 
2nd ~~ Pappy Little Cricket J. F. Kelley St. Petersburg 

3rd Conasauga Connie N. E. Knittle Pensacola 

4th Al's Pen-Nav Nifty Lady A. L. Millican Pensacola 


Big Bayou Deacon 


NBQ 
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Frank Schilling 


St. Petersburg 


tical tips on bird dog training. 
Written by John Langford of 
Clewiston, Florida, copies are 
available at $1.00 and may be ob- 
tained by writing P. O. Box 625, 
Clewiston, Florida. Mr. Langford 
places considerable emphasis on 
the uniformity of commands in 
his booklet and presents a good 
description of what should be ex- 
pected of each command and how 
the trainer can achieve this per- 
formance. 





FROM THE BOOKSHELF comes a 
new and exciting book that may 
be classified as good news for the 
Labrador retriever enthusiasts. 
“The Complete Labrador Retriev- 
er” by Helen Warwick is one dog 
book that every labrador owner 
should have in their library. The 
book is a matchless and outstand- 
ing reference for the labrador 
fancier. Chapter one contains the 
best information regarding the 
origin of the labrador breed that 
I have ever seen, this trend con- 
tinues throughout the entire book 
and it is evident that considerable 
research has gone into this book. 


“The Complete Labrador Re- 
triever” is not another training 
book or compilation of records, 
but a book dedicated to a sporting 
breed. The book may have placed 
more emphasis on the standards 
and shows than on the hunting 
and field trial use of the labrador. 
However, both of the latter are 
covered to a sufficient degree. 


There is little question that my 
copy of “The Complete Labrador 
Retriever” will soon show the 
signs of constant use as it is a most 
authoritative guide and has al- 
ready answered many questions 
concerning this splendid breed of 
sporting dog. 


“The Complete Labrador Re- 
triever” is available from Howell 
Book House Inc., 845 Third Ave., 
New York, N. Y. It has a price 
tag of $7.95 and is worth every 
cent of it when you consider the 
304 pages of information plus 
nearly 100 photographs and paint- 
ings. © 
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FISH ON TOP 
(Continued from page 23) 


They require the authorative 
whip of a baitcasting rod. Buy 
only small plugs for your surface 
fishing, even if they are a little 
harder to cast. 

In salt water I often run into 
spin-fishermen laboring with light 
rods and %-ounce surface plugs. 
They should go to quarter-ounce 
plugs, much easier to pop and 
easier to sock a fish with. Surface 
fishing is not the strong suit of 
the spinning rod anyway. 

With a light-tipped spinning rod 
and wanting to use a surface plug 
I’d lean toward something like 
the floating Mirrorlures without 
metal lips. They aren’t very loud 
but they move easily. 

Hooking fish on surface lures 
isn’t quite as easy as with under- 
water stuff. On the latter ones 
you must have a tight line to keep 
them moving. 

On surface baits, it’s easy to get 
caught with a batch of slack line. 
Try to keep your rod pointed 





Surface lures for the Florida flyrod, from left: Dry Fly: Rubber 
Spider, a good bream bait that’s hard to classify with other lures; 
a slider, bullet-headed bait: hair bug or mouse made of deer hair; 
conventional popping bug with rubber legs: a hair dragon fly. 


pretty well toward the lure so 
you'll have plenty of room for 
yanking up slack. 

And remember that fish on the 
surface are apt to be spooky. 


Smokers catch more fish on sur- 
face lures than do non-smokers 
because they frequently leave 
their lures at rest while lighting 
up. © 





BLACK BEAR—WILD HOG 
(Continued from page 16) 


and cause these individuals to be 
weeded out by natural causes— 
usually disease. Cholera, intro- 
duced from domestic stock, can 
cause extreme mortality. 

Classing the hog as a game 
animal with attendent regulations 
will help with their survival. 

Beyond the sport and the 
mounted head on the wall, what’s 
in it for the hunter? If the hog 
has been eating the right foods, 
they say it turns out to be un- 
surpassed table fare. 

In the Pittman-Robertson sur- 
vey Harlow ran on the food of 
wild hogs, he found that acorns 
comprised about a third of their 
diet in the hog-hunting months of 
November and December. Insect 
larva account for 20%, grass an- 
other 11%, minnows about 9%, 
and mushrooms about 7%. In var- 
ious percentages and traces, Har- 
low found ploywogs, frogs, cat- 
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fish, leaves, pine needles, cabbage 
palm berries, and stomach lining 
and fur of a raccoon, to name a 
few items of diet. 

Harlow found, too, that the 
piney-woods rooter is surprisingly 
free of internal parasites—much 
more so than the domestic pigs in 
the typical crowded pen and fed 
the usual garbage. 

Currently at Avon Park, Mc- 
Clelland has imported two Euro- 
pean wild boars and three sows— 
steel gray, heavily built, and mod- 
erately ferocious. By future mat- 
ing of the boars with selected and 
choice female razorbacks trapped 
at Myakka State Park, McClellan 
hopes to create a better strain of 
Florida hogs for Florida hunters. 
Not, of course, with the vicious- 
ness of the southwest javelina 
which will quietly surround and 
then attack a man, but a strain 
that will add more excitement to 
the hunt. This same type of pro- 
gram is being carried out, in coop- 
eration with the U. S. Air Force, 


at Eglin Air Base in northwest 
Florida. 


Wild hogs can be pestiferous. 
They'll root up and munch on 
the planted pine seedlings of the 
U.S. Forest Service. As a result, 
in the Ocala National Forest, for 
example, the Service refuses to 
recognize or consider them as 
game animals. Since they compete 
with deer and turkey for food, 
they are sometimes a problem to 
the Commission. Cattlemen be- 
come annoyed at wild hogs be- 
cause they root up their pastures. 


But despite the shortcomings of 
appearance, stigmas about pigs in 
general, and their being a nui- 
sance to some people, the sport of 
hog-hunting has increased tre- 
mendously in the past five years. 

So, while it still may be sacri- 
lege to mention the esteemed 
black bear and the lowly hog in 
the same breath, they both have 
their niche in Florida’s hunting 
picture. @ 
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Florida’s Fish Management Areas 


The following lakes designated as Fish 
Management Areas, are open to fishing, with 
no special regulations: 


ALACHUA COUNTY 
Lake Lochloosa 
Orange Lake 
Newnans Lake 


DIXIE COUNTY 
Governor Hill Lake 


SUMTER COUNTY 
Lake Panasoffkee 


VOLUSIA COUNTY 
Lake Beresford 


PINELLAS COUNTY 
Lake Seminole 


Lake Tarpon 


POLK COUNTY 
Lake Cooper 





General Fishing 
Regulations 1964-1965 


License Fees 


ALL FLORIDA fishermen between 15 
and 65 years of age must possess a valid 
fishing license when using a rod and 
reel, or an artificial lure in fresh waters. 


Resident .... annual, statewide .... $3.00 
Non-Resident, except children under 15 
years of age: 


5-Day Continuous ...........-.- $2525 
14-Day Continuous -........... $3.25 
Annual, Statewide -_.......-...- $8.00 


Licenses are issued from the offices of 
County Judges and their authorized sub- 
agents. Residents using cane poles or 
other fishing methods outside of home 
county must possess Resident Licenses. 
A license is not required of residents to 
tish non-commercially with not more 
than three cane poles in county of legal 
residence, except on Fish Management 
Areas. 


Bag Limits 


10 Black Bass—15 Chain Pickerel— 
30 White Bass 


35 Panfish: Bream, Perch, and 
Red-finned Pike 
individually, or in aggregate 


TOTAL Possession Limit is Two Day's 
Bag Limit after the first day of fishing. 


SPECIAL LIMITS 


1. The Jim Woodruff Reservoir, Mer- 
ritt’s Mill Pond, and the St. Mary’s 
River; daily bag limits are 50 Pan- 
fish, 15 Black Bass, 30 White Bass, 
15 Chain Pickerel; 50 of all game- 
fish in agrgegate. 


2. Im Dade, Monroe, Broward or Collier 
Counties, except Lake Trafford: 70 
Panfish daily bag limit. 


3. Deer Point Lake, and its tributaries, 
in Bay County, there is a daily bag 
limit of 10 Channel Catfish. 


4. Special Size Limit: No person shall 
take or possess any Black Bass less 
than 12-inches in length in Putnam 
County. 
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In addition to the regulations provided in Section 165-8.05, the following regulations shall 


apply to the fish management areas designated below: 


PLEASANT GROVE—HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY; VC CHRISTINA—POLK COUNTY 

Open to Fishing 

1. Trotlines, satliiies or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Water skiing or swimming prohibited in the interest of safety. 

3. The possession or use of guns is prohibited, except on designated shooting ranges. 

4. camping, picnicking or the building of fires is permitted only at sites designated by 
posting 

5. The cutting or destruction of trees is prohibited. 


LAKE LORNA DOONE—ORANGE COUNTY 

crib es aS all fishing until May 1, 1965. When open to fishing the following regulations 
shall apply: 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. Daily bag of black bass shall be 6 until August 1, 1965. 


LAKE LAWNE—ORANGE COUNTY 

closed to all fishing until May 1, 1965. When open to fishing the following regulations shall 
apply: 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of black bass shall be 6 until August 1, 1965. 

3. Water skiing prohibited in the interest of safety. 


LAKE UNDERHILL—ORANGE COUNTY 
Open to fishing. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 


eee RIVER—ST. JOHNS COUNTY. Open to Fishing 
Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks, castnets, seines, or gigs prohibited. 

, Fishing prohibited until 12 noon each day during the established waterfowl hunting sea- 
son, on those portions of Lake Fonte Vedra where hunting is permitted. 

35 Dip nets, not more than 2 feet in diameter with a bag not more than 3 feet in depth, 
having a handle not more than 6 feet in length are permitted for taking shrimp only 
within 200 yards above the dam. 


LAKE JESSAMINE—PASCO COUNTY 

Closed to all fishing until May 1, 1965. When open to fishing the following regulations shall 
apply: 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. Daily bag of bass shall be 6 until August 1, 1965. 
3. Water skiing or swimming prohibited in the interest of safety. 


LAKE JULIANNA AND LAKE MATTIE—POLK COUNTY. Open to fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 


STARR LAKE—POLK COUNTY 

Closed to all fishing until May 1, 1965. When open to fishing the following regulations shall 
a 

ae oe ilies: setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of black bass shall be 6 until August 1, 1965. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 


CAMP BLANDING AREA—CLAY COUNTY 

Magnolia Lake, Lowery Lake, and Blue Pond oe to fishing May 2, 1964. 

Perch Pond closed to all tishing until May 1, 5; 

Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks See 

Daily bag of channel catfish—10. When Perch Pond is open to fishing, the daily bag of 
black bass on this pond shall be 6 until August 1, 1965. 

Rae skiing is prohibited on Lowery Lake, Blue Pond and Perch Pond in the interest 
of safety. 

Guns prohibited except during the designated hunting season for the Camp Blanding 
Wildlite Management Area. 

Camping prohibited. 

Picnicking and boat launching permitted only at localities designated by posting. 


The cutting or destruction of trees is prohibited. 
The dumping of refuse or litter is prohibited. 


CYPRESS LAKE—WAKULLA COUNTY 

Closed to all fishing until May 1, 1965. When open to fishing the following regulations shall 

appl 

tee ruined, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag shall be 6 black bass until August 1, 1965. The daily bag of channel catfish 
shall be 10. 

3. Boats propelled by motors prohibited. 


JUNIPER BAY LAKE—WALTON COUNTY 

Closed to all fishing until May 25, 1964. When open to fishing, the following regulations 
shall apply: 

l. Troe hes. setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag shall be 6 black bass until August 25, 1964. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 


BEAR LAKE—SANTA ROSA COUNTY. Open to fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 

3. Boats propelled by motors prohibited. 


LAKE PARKER—POLK COUNTY. Open to fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 


TIGERTAIL LAKE—BROWARD COUNTY. Open to fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. Daily bag of black bass 6, until June 13, 1964. 


LAKE FRANCIS—MADISON COUNTY. Open to fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 

3. Boats propelled by motors prohibited. 


BLUE CYPRESS—INDIAN RIVER COUNTY. Open to fishing 
The possession or use of guns is prohibited except during the established deer or waterfowl 


seasons, 


CHAIN OF LAKES—LAKE COUNTY 
Lakes Louise, Susan, Minnehaha, Hiawatha, Minneola, Wilson, and Cherry Lake open to 


fishing 
Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks are prohibited during daylight hours. 


CANALS LI, L2, and L3—HENDRY COUNTY. Open to fishing 

kL. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 

3. The possession or use of guns is prohibited except during the established deer or water- 


fowl seasons. 


SADDLE CREEK—POLK COUNTY. Open to fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 

3. Water skiing prohibited in the interest of safety. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 
Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Nome: (please. pririt):° © 2 ce2_— 2 are er ed eee 
PROGR CS Sto Sp EUS a Ss ee eae SECT L Oeante 
Species .2:9s 2. ee.) ee Weightene 2 eke length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Where Caught eee i ee tae eee COUNTY 
Date Caught___——C Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By CSCS: 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


_..1Y2 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


AUDUBON sacIETy 
: ps MO STATE Lans ewponcen 





The new National Audubon Wildlife Sanctuary at Wakulla Springs, a few miles south of Tallahassee. Special ‘‘jungle cruises’’ take 
visitors within ‘‘touching distance’’ of the myriads of wildlife species that reside here the year-round.—Photo by Bill Hansen 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 
Florida Wildlife 


The Florida Magazine for ALL Sportsmen 





12 Big Issues of 


Hunting and Fishing oo. wun 


Tallahassee, Florida 


Enter or extend my subscription for year (s) 
or only $2.50 for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


[.] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 
Mailing Address: 





TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $4.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $6.25 


Name 





Street No. 





When sending change of address or inquiring about 
subscription, please include address impression from most City 
recent copy you have received. To insure delivery of all 


copies, changes of address should be mailed as soon as 
possible. SEG ane ee ee ee Od enaname 7 3 





